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LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S GRANTLEY 


Tn a second work, some palpable advance in 
Romanism, or Puseyism, or the modern non- 
descript faith, hovering between the two, to- 
gether with a high flavor of Young Englandism, 
might have been looked for from so eloquent and | 
zealous an adherent and expositor as the author- 
ess of “ Ellen Middleton.” Lady Georgiana has 
shown better taste. Her Catholicism is as de- 
cided as ever, but the machinery, the apparatus 
— if we may use the words—of the sensuous 
and scenic features of the religion which she ad- 
mires apparently as much in its letter as in its 
spirit, is not so frequently obtruded upon the 
reader ; and as for “ Grantley Manor ” — which 
might, from the name, be preconceived the very 
spot on which the disciples of Mr. Newman, or 
of “ the Old Religion,” were to renew the Gold- 
en Age,—it gives an unmeaning, but conve- 
nient title to the romance, and nothing more. 

As in “ Ellen Middleton,” the interest of the 
book turns upon a fatal secret, pent up in the 
bosom of the unhappy heroine, and one other 
person only. In “ Ellen Middleton ” the efficacy 
and duty of confession, and the comfort and 
blessing of priestly absolution are directly and 
indirectly shown. How much causeless remorse 
and mortal agony might those pious provisions 
of the indulgent Catholic Church have spared to 
the innocent victim of an involuntary crime, 
who had never known the blessedness of pour- 
ing forth her troubles and sins at the feet of a 
holy priest, the successor of the Apostles! A 
few grains of plain sense would, indeed, in this 
case, have been sufficient to extricate the un- 
fortunate heroine from all her perplexities, and 
many of her griefs, but in the instance of Gine- 
vra Leslie, the impassioned Italian girl, the rigid 
Catholic, the distress is more complicated, as 
with her, the ardent love, and devoted affection, 
of a wife are either conflicting or directly op- 
posed to the clearest dictates of conscience. 

The story or plot is simple. Of incidents 
there are few; of characters not many out of 
the common routine of three-volumed serious ro- 
mance ; of ordinary life, in its everyday interests 
and ongoings, there is very little. 

Some twenty years before the tale begins — 
which opens at Grantley Manor —on a sun- 
shiny evening, symbolically following a rainy 
day — Henry Leslie, the heir of the domain, on 
leaving Oxford and settling on his estate, had 
married a quiet, gentle girl, the daughter of the 
village rector. She died within two years, be- 
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queathing to his love the infant Margaret, one of 
the heroines of our two-fold story. Leslie was 
not yet twenty-three. He went to Italy to dis- 
sipate his grief; new tastes, interests, and excite- 
ments, arose, amid new scenes; the fiery and 
poetic Leslie became a new man ; and was final- 
ly completely Italianized by the exquisite beauty 
and innocent fascination of the sister of a young 
painter with whom he became intimate at Rome. 
We are left somewhat in doubt whether Leslie 
was converted to the Catholic religion or not 
before Father Francesco permitted his niece 
and disciple to become the bride of one who 
“knelt not at the same altar with themselves ;” 
but are led to infer that two Protestant English 
gentlemen, Leslie and Neville, made the sacri- 
fice of their religion, while much of the interest 
of the tale turns upon the exalted steadfastness, 
the sublime heroism with which Leslie’s youngest 
daughter, Ginevra, the sole child of his Italian 
marriage, clung to what is represented as her 
more soul-sustaining and exalting faith. 

Leslie had obtained his idol, purchased at what- 
ever sacrifice, and remained with her in Italy, 
uncertain, or but too certain, of the reception 
which a foreigner and a Catholic, who was “ not 
even a lady,” whatever were her loveliness, or 
her genius, and virtues, might expect in cold, 
prejudiced, Reformed England. 

Two years of bliss passed : and again the 
young and widowed husband was left alone with 
the infant Ginev ra, who was nearly three years 
younger than Margaret, her English sister. He 
left both his infant girls to the care of their re- 
spective relatives, each to be reared up in the 
faith of her mother, and spent a long series of 
years in Spain and India, a cold and reserved, 
if not a stern and heartless man. His Italian 
marriage, which, to his friends in England, had 
been as brief as unwelcome, was never talked of 
at Grantley Manor; and Margaret, as she grew 
up, could only guess that she had a sister. 

Under the care of a worthy but common-place 
English governess, indulged by her grandparents, 
and caressed and spoiled by every one, the little 
heiress passed a happy childhood, and girlhood, 
indebted for much that was bright in her Jot, 
and all that was noble in her character, to the 
guardian superintendence of Walter Sydney, 
the friend of her father, and, in past days, the 
silent adorer of her mother; one, in short, of 
these middle-aged guardian angels, who, with a 
romantic admixture of paternal, angelic, and 
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mere earthly love, watch over their wayward 
charges, silently endure a world of doubt and 
agony, while the perverse girl is wasting her 
affections upon one or more young rivals; and, 
finally, all perplexities cleared away, become the 
happy husbands of contented and even happy 
wives — young ladies who, after some experience 
of the trials of life, have found out that first, ro- 
mantic love, with all its delusive illusions, is but 
as the crackling of thorns under a pot. The 
loves of Walter —“ Old Walter,” as the petu- 
lant and charming girl whom he spoiled called 
him — proceed and terminate in the best and 
only approved way in all such cases ‘ made and 
provided.” A great deal of delicacy, disin- 
terestedness, and misery, on the part of the sen- 
sitive, elderly lover, who “ might have been her 
father,” and on the part of the heroine, the usual 
illusions of passion, and the torture of ill-placed 
or unrequited love. For it is with the husband 
of her sister that Margaret has unconsciously 
fallen in love, and thus fearfully complicated the 
misery of Ginevra, resulting from a clandestine 
or secret marriage. —In Verona, Edmund Ne- 
ville, a young Irish gentleman, on his travels, had 
seen this lovely girl, and acted the self-same 
part that her father, Colonel Leslie, had done, in 
the same circumstances, seventeen years before. 
But with this difference, that Leslie was his own 
master, and Neville the only son and heir of a 
Protestant gentleman, who, on hearing a rumor 
of his son’s attachment to an Italian girl, a 
Catholic, had vowed to disown and disinherit 
him, and who took measures to make good his pur- 
pose, if ever Edmund should marry a Catholic. 
The threat came too late. The guardian spirit 
of the young Ginevra, her granduncle, Father 
Francesco, had gone on a mission to South 
America — her uncle, the enthusiastic artist, 
was dying—her father was far distant, and 
little remembered — and Ginevra, who believed 
her lover’s addresses sanctioned by his family, 
and whose religion seems to have offered no ob- 
stacle to her marriage with a heretic, obeyed her 
own secret heart, and the wishes of her uncle, 
and, though with some natural misgivings, be- 
came the wife of Neville. Though aware of his 
father’s “ prejudices,” Edmund, swayed at this 
time only by blind passion, flattered himself that 
if the irreparable deed was done, he, an only 
son, would soon be pardoned, and quickly re- 
ceived into favor. 

From a dream of rapture the young pair were 


awakened by letters from Edmund’s father, ex- 


pressive of his cruel resolution ; but written in 
ignorance of the step his son had taken. Ginevra 
quickly apprehended something like the truth. 
She snatched the fatal letter. 


“A thousand new and startling thoughts 
seemed to rise in her mind during that moment. 
She understood the past ; she foresaw the future : 
a fearful revolution was taking place within her. 
In his blind and selfish on, this man who 
was by her side, who was holding her hand, who 
was watching her whilst she read — this man had 
made her the instrument of his own ruin; had 
placed her, in her unsuspecting helplessness, 
between himself, and duty, and honor, and hap- 
piness, and there — there she must remain, like 
the angel’s sword in the apostate prophet’s path, 
where the hand of God had placed her— and 
from that path of duty and of misery she must 
not swerve. She saw it, she felt it; her heart 
sickened within her, her brain almost gave way ; 
reason would have forsaken her, even love 
might have failed her in that her hour of need 
— but religion was there, and the torrent was 
stemmed, and the path was clear, and the victo- 
ry was won. The past was irrevocable; the fu- 
ture must be met by him, and by herself, in the 
spirit of expiation—where sin or error had 
been; of resignation— where the sin or the 
error had been involuntary. No reproach 
passed her lips; there was reproach, and he 
felt it, in the imereased paleness of her cheek, 
and in the tremulovs accents of her voice, as she 
asked him, in a subdued tone — 

“¢ And now, my Edmund, what can we do?’” 

“ He hid his face in his hands, and remained 
silent. He dared not tell ther how desperate 
was the struggle in his heart between his passion 
for her and his reluctance to forego those worldly 
advantages which his marriage with her threat- 
ened to destroy. It had never occurred to him 
for an instant to suppose that his father had the 
power, even if he had the will, to disinherit him, 
and this stunning intelligence was communicated 
for the first time in the letter that informed him 
of the strength, and of the inveterate nature, of 
that father’s prejudices against the religion which 
his wife professed.” 


Information, through another channel, and 
from his mother, confirmed Neville’s worst ap- 
prehensions. 


“This news had fallen like a thunderbolt on 
the heart of Ginevra’s husband, and never did a 
more fearful storm rage in any human breast 
than swayed his in that hour. He loved her 
ardently ; and even in that moment did not re- 
gret that he had bound her to himself by irre- 
vocable ties. She was his, and must be his for 
ever; but the threatened consequences of that 
act must be guarded against, and his marriage 
remain a secret till such time as he should suc- 
ceed in overpowering his father’s objections ; or, 
at least, in weakening the strength of his preju- 
dices. Perhaps, also, some vague hope crossed 
his mind that he might work a change in her re- 
ligious creed, and then the daughter of Colonel 
Leslie, and the convert to Protestantism, would 
be hailed by his family as the most welcome 





bride he could present to them.” 
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And now the conflict of duty and affection, in 
the breast of the heroine, may be presumed to 
begin. But there is no such conflict. Ginevra, 
assailed by every influence that can move a sen- 
tient being, sacrifices her happiness, and almost 
her fame, to her husband’s selfish interests and | 
wishes; but remains as inflexible to her religion | 
as Neville’s “bigoted father” did to his—a | 
steadfastness which, in her character, is pictured 
as the noblest self-devotion, the highest heroism, | 
while persons like Neville’s ultra-protestant | 
father, though to be respected for their conscien- | 
tious motives, are described as “too stern, too 
inflexible, not to create despair in the hearts of | 
those who see no point by which to approach, 
no weakness by which to soften, no emotion by 
which to work on their rugged conscientiousness 
and smooth impassibility.” 

In the extremity of their fate, Ginevra, sus- 
tained by her Catholic faith, counselled her hus- 
band nobly. “ Truth, truth; for heaven’s sake 
truth—and then misery and wretchedness, if 
God pleases!” But Edmund wanted both her 
faith and her courage, and tacitly, at least, she 
consented that their union should remain a se- 
cret. In these distracted days, an unexpected | 
letter from her father, who had returned to Eng- 
land, directed Ginevra, who had now lost her | 
uncle, to join him. By a singular coincidence, | 
she was to travel under the care of Mr. and | 
Mrs. Warren, the latter the sister of Neville’s 
father. This was unexpected relief to Edmund. 
His wife would, in the meanwhile, be safe under 
the protection of her family, and their secret in- 
violate, while he proceeded alone to Ireland, to 
smooth difficulties which no longer seemed insur- | 
mountable. 








“ Ginevra, once established in her father’s 
house, acknowledged openly as his daughter, 
idolized as she must be by all who came near 
her, would stand in the eyes of his family in a 
very different light from the Italian girl, the 
niece of an Italian priest, the very name of 
whose country, and of whose creed, would be 
abhorrent to their most cherished prejudices. 
The sight of her father’s handwriting strangely 
affected Ginevra, and for the first time a sense 
of guilt and remorse took possession of her soul. | 
Instead of being (as poor Leonardo had assured 
her) in some remote part of India, he was return- 
ing to his own country at the very moment when 
she had married without his consent, and she 
must meet him again with a secret in her heart, 
and in his home, and by his side, bear his own 
name, which she had neither the right to assume 
nor the power t& forego. Almost a child in 
years, quite a child in guileless simplicity, she 
was to begin life with a woman’s heart, and a 
woman’s hardest trial — married, she was to bear 
the torment of suspense, and the burthen of long 








concealment — innocent, she was to endure the 
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trembling anxiety, the keen apprehension of 
guilt — she almost flinched from the task, and 
her courage well nigh forsook her: But even 
remorse — if the nervous regret, the newly 
awakened pang of recollection could be termed 
remorse, oe even error had scarcely been — 
was not selfish in that pure heart and gentle 
spirit. Her sin, for such she now called it, was 
confessed in deep penitence, and each suffering 
in store for her she hailed as the purifying ex- 
piation which God would appoint and at last ac- 
cept. On the following day, she spent an hour 
in the chapel, where she had so often knelt, and 


| in the place where she had received Father 


Francesco’s parting blessing, she prayed for him, 
and her heart whispered that he was praying 
for her. Perhaps it was his prayer which was 
obtaining for her at that moment the peace and 
the strength she so much needed. As the shades 
of evening were closing, Edmund Neville came 


| to fetch her.” 


They parted:—and Edmund reached his 
home, his secret choking in his throat. His 
father’s first act was to place his hand on the 
Family Bible of the mansion whose decorations 
were relics of the battle of the Boyne, and pic- 
tures of the siege of Londonderry, and solemnly 
swear by the sacred book, and all that it reveal- 
ed, never to consent to his son’s marriage with a 
Roman Catholic. 


“ All served to warn Edmund of the deeply- 
rooted religious and political prejudices of’ his 
family. He was silent and abstracted, and the 
conversation was chiefly sustained by his father 
and the clergyman of the parish. It often 
touched on the state of the country, and the re- 
ligious animosity which prevailed in it. His 
heart sank within him as he listened to the bit- 


_ terness of party feeling which appeared in every 


word that was uttered ; and when, in the family 
prayers that night, Mr. Neville solemnly im- 
plored that his household and home might ever 
be preserved from the inroads of infidelity, and 
popery, and never harbor a Papist among them, 
the image of Ginevra rose before him, as she 
had stood with her meek and fervent eyes raised 
to Heaven, pleading with him the cause of truth 
and of eternity.” 


Edmund had been bred in luxury, and habit- 
uated to extravagance. “ Work he could not; 
to beg he was ashamed;” and, worse than all, 
he was deeply in debt. He perceived that, to 
contend with his father’s “iron rigidity of pur- 
pose ” was altogether hopeless, and now the idea 
first suggested itself, and gradually strengthened 
in his mind, “ that Gimevra must give way.” 
She was young; her convictions could not be 
very deeply rooted, and the example of others, 
his earnest solicitations, and the combined force 
of circumstances, might bring about what he so 


ardently desired. 
“So confident did he feel of success, that his 
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spirits rose, and he amused his imagination with 
various pictures of the time when he would de- 
clare his marriage to the astonished world, and 
bring Ginevra home in triumph to his delighted 
family. His first step was to write to Walter 
Sydney, an old friend of his, and propose to pay 
him a visit at Heron Castle. There were some 
matters of business pending between their two 
families, concerning lands of Darrell-court, that 
were adjacent to Mr. Sydney’s, which furnished 
a plausible pretext for this proposal. He felt an 
intense curiosity to see Ginevra’s father and sis- 
ter, and an inexpressible interest in observing 
all the peculiarities of that house in which she 
was so soon to be received under such strange 
circumstances.” 


Margaret—the candid and sweet, if some- 
what volatile and fickle Margaret — the beloved 
pupil, the plague and the delight of Walter Syd- 
ney, had by this time tasted of the bitter of the 
cup of life, as well as her sister. Her father ap- 
peared to her cold and estranged. His tender- 
ness was all reserved for his Italian daughter, 
that unknown sister. Mr. Edmund Neville was 
already domesticated in the mansion, as an acci- 
dent had fixed his friend Sydney there for a 
time, and made his beloved Margaret his affec- 
tionate nurse. Sydney had sympathized in her 
first dark sorrow, as in all her feelings, and even 
resented the imagined coldness of her father to 
his adorable, his idolized Margaret. That young 
lady’s thoughts were running in a different chan- 
nel. Like most, if not all girls, she now began 
to speculate upon her own marriage as an event 
certain to take place : — 

“Tt must be confessed, that the idea had often 
suggested itself to her mind that Mr. Edmund 
Neville, the friend, almost, like herself, the 
adopted child of Walter, the heir to an immense 
property in Ireland, and, as she had heard, dis- 
tinguished at Oxford for his remarkable abilities, 
would be a very desirable husband for the heir- 
ess of Grantley Manor.” 


The relation in which Neville secretly stood 
to her sister, naturally gave rise to many per- 
plexing incidents, and yet confirmed Margaret 
in the idea, that changeful and singular as his 
conduct to her was, Edmund Neville was in love 
with her, as she more certainly was with him. 
He watched every turn of her countenance, he 
approached her eagerly, he turned abruptly 
away. He was often about to speak to her un- 
der great excitement —he stopped short. His 
whole conduct was as unaccountable to Marga- 
ret as to Walter, save on the theory of his love 
for her. But Edmund remained silent till a day 
when he had very nearly spoken at the mani- 
fest peril of cutting down three volumes of very 
pleasant reading into one. She had expected a 
declaration where a confession only was meditat- 
ed, and abruptly interrupted. Margaret behaved 





exactly as a young lady in her circumstances 
may be presumed to do. . 

Meanwhiie the old and alienated friends, Wal- 
ter Sydney and Leslie, came to understand each 
other better. Colonel Leslie read Walter’s heart. 
He joked and even encouraged his love for Mar- 
garet, and thus threw the over-diffident elderly 
lover into greater distress. There is, indeed, 
quite enough of Walter’s fears, and hopes, and 
doubts, as they all turn upon the same point, and 
hardhearted readers have generally less sympa- 
thy than becomes them with the passion, how- 
ever ardent, which middle-aged gentlemen con- 
ceive for the daughters of a deceased mistress or 
old friend. Were the case reversed, and the 
mature lover a woman in love with the son of a 
former admirer — with « lad who from infancy 
had grown up under her eyes, the thing would 
be voted insufferable. But the nobler sex have 
many privileges, and the female novelists seldom 
overlook or fail to acknowledge them. 

While “ Old Walter,” Margaret, and Edmund 
Neville, are carrying on their game of cross- 
purposes at Grantley Manor, the family of Lord 
Dornington arrive at their seat from Italy ; and 
from her friends Maud and Lucy, his lordship’s 
daughters, Margaret gathers the most contradic- 
tory accounts of her mysterious sister, now every 
hour expected. Lucy admired and loved the 
singular Italian girl, while Mand doubted or de- 
tested her, and Frederic, their brother, owned 
he had never understood Ginevra, nor ever felt 
at ease with her whom he described as he had 
first seen her. The Warrens, who were con- 
ducting Ginevra to England, were met one day 
sight-seeing at Genoa. 


“«They were just looking at a magnificent 
Vandyke, the first marquis of Brignole on 
horseback, and near them was a girl with her 
eyes fixed on this painting, and it struck me im- 
mediately that I fad never seen such strange 
eyes or such a peculiar dress.’ 

“* And it was Ginevra?’ 

wt YY 

“* And = was her dress?’ 

“¢ A perfectly plain grey gown, no bonnet or 
shawl, but what : called 1 italy & mezzaro, a 
sort of veil which covers the head, and hangs 
down like a scarf.’ 

“¢ And her face ?— now do tell me something 
of her face.’ 

Be x have told you I — describe it. It is 

acid and ve e. At times so pale and so 
cil that she Tobe ike a marble fae Her 
eyes are of such a light blue that they sometimes 
appear almost colorless. Her,hair, also, is of the 
fuirest sort. The only dark thing in her face are 
her eyelashes. They are like a black curtain, 
and Yt such a dark shade under those ve 
7 ht eyes, that it has the strangest effect possi- 
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“*Then should you say that her face had no 
expression ?’ 

“*No expression !— why, it is the most ex- 
eer I ever saw, that is the peculiarity of it. 

otwithstanding that extraordinary stillness of 
feature, she renders her thoughts, by the inten- 
sity of her countenance, in a way that is per- 
fectly astonishing. Seldom does a muscle of her 
face move but a speck of color rises in her 
cheek, and deepens and deepens, while her eyes 
brighten, and seem almost to shine. They do 
not — like your’s, or like Mand’s. Lucy 
says that you remind her of a morning in sum- 
mer, and your sister of a moonlight night.’” 


While they thus talked at Lord Dornington’s 
dinner-table, the subject of their conversation 
had reached Grantley Manor, whither Colonel 
Leslie and his eldest daughter were summoned 
in haste. Margaret on that very evening was 
the unseen witness of the tender and almost pas- 
sionately fond reception which the father, so 
cold to herself, or so ill understood, gave to the 
stranger. 


“What was Margaret feeling? She was 
there in the presence of a father, and of a sister 
— unheeded, unnoticed, unthought of. A strange 
foreign tongue was in her ears, and the gestures, 
the tones of impassioned feeling, were as new to 
her as the language which gave them utterance. 
She felt with indescribable bitterness, that she 
had no part in their emotion, that neither in the 
past nor in the present was she any thing to her 
father; her sister appeared to her as a being 
from another world, who had taken possession at 
once of an affection of which she had been un- 
justly deprived. Had she not also had a mother ? 
In her own little room, had she not often wept 
in silence as she gazed on her gentle features, 
and had a father’s tenderness ever soothed or 
consoled her ?” 


While evil, jealous, and even revengeful 
thoughts were busy at Margaret’s heart, a low 
knock was heard at her door. 


“ She felt, by an instinctive impression, that it 
was her sister who had come to seek her; a sense 
of faintness came over her, and as she was cross- 
ing the room to meet her, she almost fell. In an 
instant she was caught in Ginevra’s arms, who 
placed her gently on the couch, drew her close 
to herself, twined her arms round her own neck, 
laid her aching head against her breast; and 
while the eldest sister sobbed, as if her heart 
would break, the youngest soothed her with 
murmured words of affection, even as if she had 
been addressing a weeping child. 

“ Margaret felt as if a mother was speaking to 
her, a strange repose stole over her heart, she 
wept freely when a soft hand was laid on her 
forehead, and a gentle earnest kiss was pressed 
on her tary fe The evil spirit , the 
icy cord that had bound her heart gave way ; 
she raised her head, smiled through her blinding 
tears, looked at a face which might have been an 
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angel’s; and, again finding hers in that shelter- 
ing bosom, murmured — 

“«Sister, O sister! are you come at last? 
Not the one I have expected for a few weeks, 
but the one I dreamt of years ago.’ 

“ Another soft kiss was pressed on her cheek, 
and Ginevra said — 

“<«To not talk now, sister, your hands are 
cold, your check is burning. I know your head 
is throbbing. My own! } know you are suffer- 
ing; you must lie down and rest.’ 

“Tt was true that Marcaret felt unwell; but 
it was a strange comfort to cling to her new sis- 
ter, to yield to her wishes; to suffer her to help 
her to undress: and then, when she laid her 
head on her pillow, to look up into her face, 
while she bathed her aching temples. 

* . * . * 

“« Sister,” she exclaimed, rousing herself for 
an instant, ‘ you have come a long distance to- 
day ; vou must be tired. What are you doing 
here ?’ 

“* Resting, dearest, by your side. I should 
like to stay here all night, watching you sleep’ 

“*No, no, cried Margaret, ‘you must not 
stay. Go, sister, go: but let me see you to-mor- 
row, when I awake, I shall be so afraid of having 
only dreamed of you. It is strange: but I feel 
as if I had seen your face before. Kiss me again 
before you go.’ 

“ Ginevra bent over her sister, kissed and 
blessed her, and then, sinking on her knees by 
the side of the bed, she said, in a low voice — 

“¢ Sister, shall we pray together ?’ 

“Margaret put her arm round her neck, and, 
drawing her close to herself, whispered in her 
ear —_ 

“Are there prayers that we may say to- 
gether.’ 

“* The one that God himself made,’ answered 
Ginevra; and her soft low voice repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer, and as the amen feil from Mar- 
garet’s lips, a heavy sleep closed her eyes. 

“ (inevra prayed sometime longer by her sis- 
ter’s side; she prayed in silence, and now and 
then printed a fervent kiss on the hand that was 
unconsciously detaining her’s. A low knock at 
the door roused her from this position. She 
gently disengaged her hand, reluctantly yielded 
her place to Mrs. Dalton, and then retiring to 
her own room, remained for two hours with her 
face buried in her hands, and absorbed in 
thought.” 


This is a very pretty scene, and yet we imagine 
that the naughty, but candid and generous 
English girl, petted and spoiled, and apt to be 
resentful, is not less true to universal nature 
than the character of the young saint who buried 
so many mysteries in her troubled heart. The 
two sisters, thus instantly knit in affection, get 
on charmingly, until trifles “light as air,” and 
weightier causes, together with the insinuations 
of Maud Vincent, aroused the jealousy of Mar- 
garet, who is compelled to notice the secret in- 
telligence subsisting between her saintly sister 
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and Edmund Neville — Edmund, all but her 
own declared lover, and to whom she had given 
her ardent love! Many little incidents con- 
spired to confirm her doubts. She loved and 
admired Ginevra, and felt her superiority, but 
like Frederic Vincent, could -not “make her 
out.” 


“*Can you persuade yourself” she one day 
said to Walter, ‘that Ginevra is only seven- 
teen ?’ 

“* Why, she looks very young, does she not ?’ 

“*Yes; but she is so wise, so wonderfully 
wise! I wonder if it is all real. She is like some- 
body in a book; and yet I should as soon think 
my Italian greyhound affected as my new sister. 
Such strange thoughts come into my head, Wal- 
ter, while she is talking to me. Sometimes I 
think of the Scripture text about entertaining 
angels unawares; and then, again, she puts me 
in mind of that beautiful stanza of Coleridge : — 

“ Her slender palms together prest, 

Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 
Her face resigned to bliss or bale— 
Her face! O call it fair, not pale— 
And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
And each about to have a tear.”’ 
. > * + * 


“ One morning as she was coming out of her 
room, she saw Ginevra at the end of the gallery, 
on which her own opened, with a letter in her 
hand. She was reading it attentively, with one 
knee resting on the edge of the window-seat. 
She seemed very much absorbed with its con- 
tents, and there was a spark of color in her pale 
cheeks. Margaret walked up to her, and put 
her hand on her shoulder. She gave a violent 
start, and turned quite pale, and when her sister 
said, with a smile,‘ I am afraid I have startled 
you very much,’ the color rushed back into her 
face, and she trembled visibly. 

“‘*T hope you have had no bad news from 
Italy,’ said Margaret, while Ginevra hastily fold- 
ed the letter in her hand, and thrust it in the 
folds of her dress, 

“**Q, no,’ said Ginevra, mournfully. ‘I have 
no news to get from Italy ; my only remaining 
friends left Verona some months ago, and since 
my uncle Leonardo’s death, and Father Fran- 
cesco’s departure for America, the links that 
bound me to my native land have been severed 
one by one. And Italy’ — she continued, with 
a voice of more emotion than she had ever yet 
betrayed — ‘and Italy is nothing to me now but 
a tale that is told—a dream that has been 
dreamt — a prelude to the life that is now be- 
ginning.’ 

“« A happy life, I trust,’ said Margaret. 


“¢ Thank you, sister, thank you,’ answered’ 


Ginevra, in a voice that, without any apparent 
reason to herself, affected Margaret ; her man- 
ner was at once tender and abrupt, and she left 
her suddenly.” 


Upon another day, Margaret had requested 
her sister to place some flowers in the room of 
an expected lady-visiter. 
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“ She followed her up stairs, and not finding 
her in the room which she had pointed out, she 
opened the door of the next, which was the one 
that Edmund had occupied all the time he had 
been at Grantley. Ginevra was standing by the 
writing-table, and examining the ee 
book. She was turning over the pages with a 
look of interest, and holding it upside down, she 
carried it to the light, and seemed employed in 
making out some indistinct traces of writing. 
Margaret felt an annoyance, greater than she 

uite understood, at seeing her thus employed. 
With that feeling of reserve and delicacy, which 
by nature and by education she was particularly 
alive to, earnestly as she would have wished to 
visit that room after Edmund’s departure, and 
to detect and find pleasure in the most trifling 
traces of his presence, she had never ventured 
beyond the door, or even supposed it possible to 
atify such a wish. Ginevra put down the 
k, and moving towards the chimney, stood a 
moment gazing at the fire, and then walking 
away, and meeting Margaret at the door, started 
and colored; when she said to her, ‘You have 
put the flowers in the wrong place,’ Ginevra 
turned back in silence, took up the vase of 
flowers, and followed Margaret to the south bed- 
room. 
“ As the latter turned round to speak to her 
sister, she was struck by the expression of her 
countenance. It was, as usual, very still, but 
painfully anxious.” 


Ginevra was a poetess, a musician —a Muse 
as well as a saint, and her improvisations, mu- 
sical and poetical, fill many eloquent pages. 
Among those who owned her varied spells, was 
“ Old Walter,” who was, however, more strongly 
drawn to her, because deep-read himself in silent 
suffering, he felt that she was unhappy. One 
evening a jocular conversation arose on Marga- 
ret’s presumed marriage with Edmund Neville, 
which now was the common talk of the country. 
Ginevra was shortly afterwards left alone with 
Walter, the Puseyite, or incipient Romanist. 


“ He had felt an increasing interest about her 
during the last few days. Like most reserved 
persons, he had a quick insight into human feel- 
ngs and having often suffered in silence him- 
self, he easily detected the marks of silent suffer- 
ing in others. That she was unhappy now he 
could no longer doubt. He had sometimes fan- 
cied before that her eyes had filled with tears, 
which a firm resolution had alone restrained 
from flowing, but now he saw them stealing down 
her cheek faster than her hand could brush 
them away. He addressed to her some trifling 
observation, and her mouth quivered when she 
attempted to reply. There was not a shade of 
temper in her face ; but it was evident that she 
was struggling with a powerful emotion, and 
steadily endeavouring to subdue it. Walter’s 
prejudices would not have been easily conquer- 
ed, had this young girl appeared happy, or had 
she, on her arrival among them, displayed a 
childish or ungracious sorrow ; but as it was, she 
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was suffering, and she was struggling. The 
source of that suffering he knew not ; where she 
found strength to struggle he discerned not yets 
but he longed to soothe that pain, and to help 
those efforts, as he would have longed to feed 
the hungry or to shelter the naked. He pushed 
the portfolio towards her and said — 

““* Have you seen these engravings ?’ 

“¢ She looked at them at first in silence ; but 
by degrees grew interested, and then animated. 
A print of St. Peter’s Martyrdom seemed to fix 
her attention; she said, in a low voice, as her 
head was bent over it — 

“* He must have known he was forgiven then 
— his long penitence tgs — his trial ended! 
His suffering must have been to him a pledge 
of pardon.’ 

“In general Ginevra was not perfectly at home 
in English ; but when the subject incited her, 
she was eloquent in a manner peculiar to her- 
self. ag reali was picturesque, and she 
spoke as others write, but with a simplicity that 
took away from her conversation all appearance 
of effort or affectation. There was something 
in the tone of her observations which harmonized 
with the secret impressions of Walter’s hidden 
life — that life of the soul which holds its deep 
and silent course apart from all outward con- 
verse with the world, or even from the most in- 
timate associations of our homes and hearts. 
The writings of past generations, the solitary 
studies of years, his instinctive yearnings after a 
deeper faith, and a wider sympathy, than his 
own religious education or his own times af- 
forded, had prepared him to feel for the young 
Italian, and he was listening to her original 
thoughts clothed in eloquent and expressive lan- 
guage, with an interest mingled with curiosity, 
when he perceived that she suddenly checked 
herself, and turning round, he saw Edmund 
Neville enter the room.” 





Neville went away, and the conversation was | 
renewed. Walter said — 


“<«T have seen you for a few days, and scarce- 
ly knew you an hour ago, but I would fain 
serve you. May I1?—can I?’ 

“«Mr. Sydney,’ said Ginevra, and she took 
both his hands in hers, ‘ you have been very 
kind to me to-day and I do not regret’ — she 
stopped a moment and then went on —‘I do 
not regret that you have seen me thus agitated, 
thus disturbed — you will not think hardly of 
me — I know you will not.’ 

i “Her voice faltered, and Walter interrupted 
er. 

“*Tt is so natural that you should seem de- 
pecans ae are so very young. Every thing | 
h 





ere must appear strange to you; and you have 
ad afflictions,’ he added, still more gently, and 
glancing at her black dress ; ‘and some of those 
you love, though not taken from you by death, | 
are far away, and you would fain see them again 
— you would fain see your own home, and speak | 
your own tongue again.’ 
“ She raised her pale but most expressive eyes 
to his face, and said, slowly — 


| 





“«¢ There is one at whose feet I should wish to 
kneel, once again, before I die; but he is not 
where my home was. It is my mother’s uncle, 
she continued, as Walter looked at her inquir- 
ingly, ‘Father Francesco. He left Verona a 
year ago for a distant mission; he grieved to 
leave me, but his duty called him, and he went 
—for how long I know not. On earth I may 
never see him again — but yet I thiak I shall — 
not now, not soon — but once more in my life. 
It is when the agony deepens, anl the shades 
darken, that angels are sent to us. Perhaps,’ 
she continued, with increasing emotion, ‘ per- 
haps he will come to me when my strength is 
failing, and evil is waxing strong, and hope is 
forsaking me — perhaps God will send him to 
siy to me, “ Oh thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt ?”’ 

a *  * * * 

“Pray for me that my faith may never fail 
me.’” 


Next morning, Margaret’s maid, Grace, 
brought a railing accusation against the “ Papist 
foreigner,” come to supplant her mistress. “ She 
dressed so queer, and never slept anywhere on 
the road, but she was off to church before break- 
fast — but all that church-going does not come 
to good at last.” Margaret rebuked her gossip- 
ing maid. 


“What do you or Mrs. Henderson know 
about it? I dare say we should all be the better 
of going oftener to church; Mr. Sydney thinks 
so, and walks a great way off every day for 
daily service.’ 

‘** Oh, but your grandpapa’s butler says, Miss, 
that Mr. Walter is a Papist in disguise, and Mrs. 
Henderson would not be at ail surprised if Miss 
Ginevra was to talk him over into being one in 
good earnest. John said they were looking at 
them Papish books in the library last night, and 
they were shaking hands over them, and Miss 
Ginevra was crying when he went in to put 
coals on.’ 

“* Shaking hands and crying? what are you 
talking about?’ exclaimed Margaret, impa- 
tiently; but, at the same moment, she remem- 
bered that, when going to bed the night before, 
she had remarked traces of tears on her sister’s 
face, and she felt annoyed at the idea that some- 
thing had passed between her and Walter with 
which she had not been made acquainted. ‘ She 
treats me as a child,’ was her next feeling, ‘she 
kisses me, puts flowers in my hair, calls me her 
Reine Marguerite ; but, now that I think about 
it, not one word has she said to me of her 
thoughts —of her feelings — of her past life — 
of herself, in short. And now, it seems, that 
Walter and she have been talking together, in 
the most confidential manner — have been form- 
ing a secret friendship. I really have borne a 
great deal. I did not mind Mrs. Warren’s say- 
ing, rather rudely, before me, how much papa 
admired her the most — her dress, at least, which 
comes to the same; and I told her she was the 
favorite, and that I did not mind it; and I do 
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not mind it; but if Walter and she are to have 
long téte-d-tétes, and I am neglected by every 


y ,” 


The further remarks of Grace aggravated 
Margaret’s humor, though she indignantly com- 
manded silence : — 


“Very well, Miss, very well,’ murmured 
Grace, with a look of much resignation. ‘I will 
not say another word; no, not if the grass was 
to be cut from under your feet, or the very bed 
taken from under you; no, not if Miss Ginevra 
was to set her cap at Mr. Neville, which she is 
very likely to do, for Mrs. Henderson says there 
never was a gentleman yet she did not make fall 
in love with her: and she was walking home 
with him yesterday; when they passed before 
the woodman’s cottage, and when they came 
near the park gate, she turned one way and he 
another. But I don’t care; it don’t signify. I 
won’t say another word though she were to be 
married before you, and you had to be her 
bridesmaid.’ 

“ At this climax Grace burst into tears, and 
Margaret desired her to leave the room.” 


But not so easily was the train of thought 
these idle words had conjured up dismissed. 


“Was it, indeed,’ she thought, ‘a true pre- 
sentiment that cast such a dark shade over the 
days that preceded Ginevra’s arrival? Has she 
come, with her strange beauty, with her smooth 
tongue, with the magic of her genius, and her 
resistless captivation, to steal away from me the 
heart of Edmund Neville? Was it to him that 
she addressed, on the night of his arriva’, that 
strain of impassioned harmony which seemed to 
draw him to her side, and to fill his soul with 
indescribable emotion ? She met him yesterday, 
and spent in his society the very hours in which 
I wandered alone in silent disappointment; and 
afterwards she spoke honeyed words to me, and 
crowned me with flowers, and affectedly dis- 
claimed my praises. But then what will follow ? 
What will happen? What can Ido? How can 
I compete with her? I cannot smile, or sing, or 
talk, like Ginevra; I cannot look like an angel, 
and act all the time a cruel and deceitful part. 
Is it not hard that she should snatch away from 
me my cup of hope and happiness, and wring 
my heart with anguish, which I must bear in 
secret ?— for none must know (here the poor 
child’s grief found vent in tears) — none must 
know how I have loved him— how I love him 
every day more devotedly ; but they will know — 
they have seen —— how Walter will pity me! (now 
a burning blush covered her cheeks) ; and d- 
papa, who was saying yesterday — but it is impos- 
sible ; I think I must be dreaming or mad to 
suppose it. He has but just seen her; he scarce- 
ly knows her. Three short days cannot have 
changed him, and destroyed my happiness. Her 
heart is calm and free; mine is throbbing as if it 
would break from my breast. Shall I tell her 
that Ilove him? O no; I am afraid of her. I 
cannot upbraid her, and I dare not ask her to 
have mercy. And yet perhaps she would. Can 
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it be that Edmund has confided to her that he 
loves me? and that they met to speak of it yes- 
terday ?’” 

Scenes followed which could admit of no mis- 
take, no palliation; and as often as they met, 
Maud Vincent had always new stories to tell, 
and fresh proofs to give of Ginevra’s baseness 
and hypocrisy. 

“+ But,’ exclaimed Margaret, with impatience 
(for she felt the full force of Maud’s insinua- 
tions), ‘ but can she really be a miserable h 
crite? Does she feign to serve God, to love good- 
ness, to‘honor virtue? Is there no reality in her 
faith, in her piety, in her affections! O, Maud, 
she cannot be so disgustingly wicked !’ 

“*My dear child, it does not follow, because 
your sister is a coquette, and, as I sometimes 
think, more than a coquette, that she absolutely 
feigns the sentiments she seems at times to possess. 
I iar say she has a sort of half scenic, half ro- 
mantic religion, which is very common among 
Catholics, and which has nothing to do with mo- 
rality ; and I have no doubt that she is very good 
to the poor, and ail that sort of thing; Arb re- 
ligion teaches that you can make u for every kind 
of sin by good works, of an easy description, and 
that if you confess and get absolution, you may 
feel quite satisfied, and go on just as before ; so 
you see that Catholics can be very religious and 
very immoral at the same time, without being 
exactly hypocrites.’ 

“*T see, said Margaret thoughtfully; ‘that 
accounts for it all.’ 

“The oft-repeated slander had been uttered, 
the falsehood, which the lives of a thousand saints 
have disproved — which the voice of the preach- 
er, the pen of the learned, the experience of 
millions, and miracles of grace, and prodigies of 
penitence daily contradict — had been brought to 
bear, and Margaret, sighing deeply, carried away 
with her, as that conversation ended, an unfa- 
vorable impression of her sister’s character, and 
a most mistaken view of that sister’s faith.” 


Ginevra was by this time painfully aware that 
rumor gave to her sister her own husband, Ed- 
mund Neville, for a lover; and still worse, that 
the affections of the innocent and unsuspecting 
Margaret were in imminent danger of entangle- 
ment, of the most terrible kind, which frankness 
alone could prevent. One day, Maud Vincent, 
on seeing Ginevra leave the room, offered to bet 
any thing that she had gone out to waylay Mr. 
Neville. It proved so, and Margaret was in every 
way miserable. Next morning, Neville, by a 
hasty resolution, was to leave Grantley Manor ; 
and that night, her motherly governess, still in 
the house as her friend, put his note of farewell 
into Margaret’s hand. She dismissed her maid, 
shut the door, prest the note to her lips, and burst 
into tears. In a tumult of foreboding fears, she 
read that courteous, cold, commonplace farewell, 
which extinguished the last lingering hope in 
her aching heart. 
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A restless and miserable night brought round 
the early hour at which Neville was to set off, and 
from walking up and down her room, Margaret 
unconsciously opened the door, and looked down 
the dark gallery. 


“ At the farthest end of it a speck of light was 
visible ; it was from the chink of a door; it was 
scarcely perceptible, but it was there, and the 
door was Ginevra’s. ‘O that I dared to open it,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘that I dare burst into that room, 
and kneel to her, whom I wrong so grievously, 
whom I suspect ; 

“The handle of the door on which her eyes 
were fixed softly turned, and then she heard 
again the sound of steps, and her soul thickened 
within her; she thought she knew the step, she 
had so often watched its approach. It had once 
been music in her ears: and now, that slow cau- 
tious tread sounded like the knell— not of her 
happiness, that seemed gone already — but of 
all her future peace of mind. 

“*T will speak to her,’ she exclaimed. ‘It isa 
dream perhaps, and a horrid one. To see her 
will dispel it.’ 

“ She crossed the gallery with trembling steps 
—she paused at the door. The sound of deep 
and stifled sobs met her ears — she opened the 
door; Ginevra was on her knees, her hair stream- 
ing over her face, and her whole frame quivering 
with emotion. At the sound of the opening 
door she started up, and extended her arms 
wildly, pushing back the hair from her face, and 
uttering a sort of cry of hope and surprise, and 
some Italian word of endearment. Her eyes 
were blinded with tears; but in an instant she 
recognized Margaret, and said, 

“*¢ Sister!’ in so gentle and utterly mournful a 
tone, that it sounded like a cry for mercy. Mar- 
garet stood transfixed, bewildered, unable to 
collect her thoughts; but her eyes fell at that 
moment on a travelling fur glove that lay on the 
carpet close to the door. She knew it well, and 
a tumultuous tide of passion rushed over her 
soul, sent the crimson blood into her cheek, and 
heaved in her swelling and indignant breast. 
With flashing eyes and curling lip she held it out 
to Ginevra, who took it mechanically, and press- 
ed her other hand to her throat, as if to subdue 





the convulsive agitation of her frame. 


“* What do you wish? What do you want, 
sister ?’ she asked, as if she did not know what 
she said. 

“ At that moment the sound of carriage wheels 
was heard, and both sisters started. 

“* Yes,’ exclaimed Margaret, in a loud voice, 
as the sound died away in the distance. ‘ Yes, 
he is going! he goes! and would to Heaven he 
had never known you or me; would to God he 
had never set his eyes upon us, and brought mis- 
ery tome —and to you! O! what has he brought 
to sent I know not —I dare not —I cannot 
think or speak; but guilty, very guilty you must 
be, Ginevra; for pea! bl as si Srey and 
shame have attended your actions. A false in- 
nocence has been on your brow, and a false vir- 
tue on your tongue. You have deceived me 
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with every feature in your face, and with — 
accent of your voice. He is gone: yes, than 
Heaven, he is gone! But peace, and hope, and 
trust, are gone too— for ever gone from this, my 
once happy home. O, may he never return ! 
May my eyes never behold him again! May 
his own conscience, if deceit and treachery have 
not for ever hardened it, torment and punish 
him for the misery he has brought upon me — 
ay, and upon you,’ she continued (as Ginevra 
faintly murmured, ‘ For God’s sake — for mercy’s 
sake, do not curse him. Margaret’), ‘ you, my 
fallen, my most unhappy sister. O, Ginevra! 
Ginevra! was it for this that you were made so 
beautiful — so highly gifted — so captivating — 
to be so infinitely vile? Ginevra, I could hate 
you for the injury you have done me, if I did 
not pity you from my soul. You who know so 
well, who can talk so well of pure, and noble, 
and holy things, you cannot be so hardened — 
you cannot be so dead to all feeling.’ 

“ Was it the calm of death — was it the dead- 
ness of the soul that made those pale blue eyes 
so clear and mild in their meek and most ex- 
pressive sadness? Was the look of tenderness 
with which she watched the excited and quiver- 
ing features of her indignant sister, another 
piece of well-acted deceit, and the convulsive 
energy with which she pressed to her heart the 
small crucifix she wore round her neck, another 
proof of hollow formalism or miserable hy- 
pocrisy ?” 

We cannot give the entire scene: it is enough 
that Margaret, struck by her sister’s solemn 
warnings and entreaties, believed her to be, in 
defiance of the most decided appearances, inno- 
cent, pure, and holy. After Ginevra’s solemn 
adjuration to her sister to give up all thoughts of 
Edmund Neville as she would avoid mortal sin, 
and to forbear asking for any explanation of her 
mysterious conduct, she continued :— 


“¢ Our paths of duty are different, and though 
we may live together, if that even be allowed, 
we must never forget that an invisible barrier 
has risen between us, which you cannot, and I 
dare not, remove. If, with a great patience and 
a holy trust, you will bear with me, and suspend 
hard thoughts, and abstain from harsh words, it 
will be a great and a wonderful effort of virtue; 
and hereafter, my sister, you will be glad to 
think that you did not break a bruised reed — 
but if you cannot, then let God’s will be done. 
Be it trial, or be it punishment, I am ready to 
receive at your hands far more misery than I 
have inflicted upon you. Only’—she stopped, 
hesitated, clasped her hands in supplication, and 
then, with a burst of such agony as she had not 
given way to before, exclaimed —‘ Only, only 
spare my father.’ 

“ Margaret held out her hand without looking 
at her, but, as she was leaving the room, she re- 
turned impetuously, flung herself into her sister’s 
arms, and both wept with uncontrollable emo- 
tion; and when these two fair creatures parted, 
it was with a heavier weight of sorrow on their 
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spirits than such young hearts are often doomed 
to endure.” 


We see few of the stolen interviews of the 
married pair; but on the evening before Ed- 
mund’s departure they met. Neville had pre- 
viously informed his uncle, Mr. Warren, that he 
had formed an attachment to Ginevra Leslie, 
whom he had met with in Italy, and that his 
father’s prejudices alone stood in the way of a 
marriage, upon which all their hopes of happi- 
ness were placed. Mr. Warren could give his 
nephew little hope of overcoming the strong 
Protestant prejudices of Mr. Neville, but he did 
think that, if the urgency of the case were 
placed before Ginevra, her scruples might give 
way; that, where the essentials or fundamentals 
of religion were almost identical, she would yield 
minor or trivial points. He, the latitudinarian 
Protestant, little knew Ginevra—the pupil of 
Father Francesco, and the devoted disciple of 
“the eternal, divine,” and only true faith, as she 
had been taught to believe. 

Cheered by Mr. Warren’s view of his situation, 
hope began to revive in the breast of Edmund :— 


“ But when he met Ginevra on the terrace of 
the park, on the evening of that day, and they stood 
alone together, with the dark wintry sky over their 
heads, and the gloomy future weighing on their 
hearts, the conflicts of grief and passion, of love 
and anger, burst all bounds. Her spirit rose in 
that hour, and the smothered fire that mouldered 
so long in her breast, kept under by nights of 
prayer and days of struggle, broke forth at last, 
and the passion of her Italian nature shook, and 
almost convulsed her fragile form. As, in her 
own tongue, she poured forth the story of her 
wrongs, and shuddered herself as she told it, deep, 
deep into her own heart and into his she dived, 
and brushed aside, with impetuous and over- 

wering reasoning, the vain subterfuges by 
which he sought to keep the truth from her grasp; 
unrolled the past before his shrinking glance ; 
and then, with his hand in hers, and pointing to 
Heaven with the other, exclaimed —‘ And when 
at the last judgment-seat you stand, how shall you 
answer to Him who made you, for having tempted 
a human soul into destruction? No, ‘Edmund, 
no,’ she continued, while a torrent of tears fell on 
his hand, which she still clasped with both hers, 
‘No! you will never have to answer for such a 
crime. The day will come when you will bless 
God that I could withstand your tears, and wring 
your heart.’ 

“ She left him abruptly, for the sound of foot- 
steps had that moment startled them: but he was 

ing the next day, and herconscience repreached 
fer for the vehemence, and her heart smote her 
for what, in her sensitive tenderness, she called 
unkindness. Through that long evening not one 
glance of affection could she obtain —not one 
token of pardon.” 


Neville reached Clantoy just in time to attend 
the obsequies of his father, who had died suddenly. 





The funeral was over — the will of the deceased 
was read. Edmund, already aware of its contents, 
and resolved on his part, listened with the con- 
centrated calmness of a stoic : — 


“ Everything that for years had been 
by his family, the townlands of Clantoy and Es- 
kereen, in Ireland, with their rent-rolls of ten and 
twenty thousand a year; Darrell-court, and its 
dependencies, in the county of , in Eng- 
land ; a small estate in Scotland; a house in Cav- 
endish square in London; and other minor 
se accompanying these, were successively 
and pompously enumerated, and all were left to 
him to hold and to keep at his pleasure, and to 
descend to his children after him, under proviso 
and condition, that if he remained unmarried, or 
died without heirs, the said estates and properties, 
&c., should devolve to Ann Neville, his sister. and 
to her heirs after her; or, in the event of his 
marrying, or declaring a marriage, with a person 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion, at he 
should at once forfeit the ssion of the said 
estates, properties, &c., and that they should at 
such times pass into the hands of the said Ann 
Neville, or, her life failing, to her children after 
her, or, her heirs failing, to Charles Neville, of 
, and to his heirs after him.” 
rep org ORS a ae. ae 

“He had not raised his eyes once during the 
time which it had taken to read the will; and 
when an old squire, who was distantly related to 
him, shook hands with him, as they passed through 
the hall into the drawing-room, and whispered— 
‘aye, a chip of the old block — a Protestant to the 
back bone—no Popish wife, hey?’ the blood 
— rushed to his heart did not even tinge his 
cheek.” 


Not without a struggle, however, did Neville 
now act the part of a conscious impostor, and 
allow himself to hold a position from which there 
seemed to him no honorable or possible means of 
extricating himself, unless his wife listened to his 
solicitations and arguments, and became a Protes- 
tant. His actual situation he durst not all at once 
lay open to the high-souled Ginevra, strong in 
her Italian faith, and before whom the path of 
duty ever lay broad and well-defined. She heard 
of the death of her unknown father-in-law, and. 
was anxious to learn how that event might affect 
her husband or herself. Now, surely, the great 
obstacle was removed, and the painful secret 
might be revealed. With many hopes and fears 
she broke the seal of Neville’s first- letter, and 
read — | 


“¢ So much depends on the spirit in which you 
will receive and read this letter, that I entreat 
you to pause before you give vay to your feelings 
and take it for granted, that blindly to adhere, 
under all circumstances, to a predetermined 
course, is the best and highest wisdom. I never 
felt to love you more than at this moment. All 
that you have been to me since the first hour of 
our acquaintance is present to my mind— your 
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geotienen, your heroic patience, and generous 
orbearance under the most trying circumstances. 
I do full justice to the principles that have guided 
you throughout. I can even appreciate and re- 
spect the resistance which you have hitherto of- 
fered to my entreaties on a subject, on which your 
feelings are admirable, but on which an error in 
judgment misleads you. When we have adverted 
to this point, we have neither of us viewed it with 
sufficient calmness, or in the dispassionate manner 
which it demands. It is, doubtless, difficult to be 
calm when, on the decision of another, the happi- 
ness or wretchedness of a whole life depends, and 
when the obstacles that are raised against the only 
safe and proper course are the result of deplorable 
error and prejudice. You know well what I allude 
to; but I must inform you that the reasons I for- 
merly urged with such earnestness on your consid- 
eration, when I implored you to conform to the re- 
ligion of your husband and your country, are be- 


come tenfold more imperative from the tenor of | 


my father’s will. In short, there is no alternative 
now between that concession on your part, or such 
ruin and misery to us both as cannot be calmly 
contemplated. I will not go over the ground 
that we have but too often trodden before. I will 








| 
| 


only repeat, that what I want of you is no offence | 


against morality—no abandonment of the service 
of your Creator ; that service which every reason- 
able creature owes to Him, but which finds its 
expression in one peculiar form, or in another, 


according to the infinite variety and incident of 


climate, of character, and of association, which 
serve to produce a number of religions — all re- 
sulting from one source, and tending to one end, 
common to all, needful for all. You received the 
tenets which at present you hold from early in- 
structors, whose country, and whose sympathies 
are entirely different from those of the land which 
is now become your home, and in which my inter- 
ests and my duties are centred. How can you, 
at your age, have any assurance that what you 
now believe is not merely the truth, but the only 
truth? Why cannot you adopt the religious con- 
victions of your family, of your friends, and of 
one dearer to you (if you have not deceived me 
on that point) than all the world beside ? Will 
you run the risk of ruining me, in every sense of 
the word, on the chance that your early teachers 
were better informed, and more enlightened, than 
those friends of whose understandings you have 
yourself such a high opinion ? It seems to me that, 
viewed in this light, you cannot hesitate any 
longer in following the line of conduct which 
alone can rescue us from an abyss of irreparable 
misery. The state of the case is this; I am not 
only ruined, but dishonored; unable to meet the 
most indispensable engagements, or even to look 
the world in the face again, if, while you persist 
in professing the Roman Catholic religion, I should 
acknowledge my marriage. I will never deny 
what you may choose to proclaim to the world, 
but this I plainly tell you, that on the day that 
you disclose this secret (and I leave you at liberty 
to do so; this very letter in your hands furnishes 
you with evidence, and places me at your mercy), 

shall leave England for ever, and never set eyes 


| 
| 





on you again. If you persist in your present re- 
ligious opinions, there are but two alternatives 
before you. One is silence — which must forbid 
our meeting but in crowds, or our ever speaking 
to each other but in fear and trembling. The 
other is —an eternal separation, with the con- 
sciousness that you have driven your husband from 
his country and his home — blasted his name, ru- 
ined his fortune, broken his heart.” 


We cannot follow all Neville’s arguments and 
entreaties before he thus concluded : — 


“* Ginevra! if you write to me to come to you 
— if, with the simplicity of a child, and the ten- 
derness of a woman, you resign yourself to me, 
and as the Scripture itself directs you, learn of 
your husband in meekness and in submission, 
what days of bliss are in store for us, what a life 

7 . r 
of happiness before us! You, who are the only 
woman I have ever truly loved — you, who have 
already given me proofs of heroic devotedness, 
and borne with at gentle patience the strange 
sufferings of our lot, now, that on one hand, every 
blessing is within our reach, and every misery 
threatening us on the other — will you hesitate 
any longer ? I usk of you peace, honor, happiness ! 
And will you let an opinion, blindly received and 
blindly maintained, weigh against the fidelity you 
vowed to me, the submission you owe me, the 
love you bear me? Let conscience speak to you 
unbiassed by prejudice; and if you listen to its 
voice, this is the last time I shall have to tremble 
as I send —to tremble as I wait —a letter from 
you. — Ever yours, 
“*EpMUND NEVILLE.” 


Was ever Catholic wife so tried ? 


“She walked to the door and locked it, and 
then came back and sat down near the table on 
which the letter was lying. She started when 
her hand touched it, as if there was danger m its 
contact. Twice she passed her hand over her 
brow, and then her face flushed violently ; sud- 
denly her throat seemed to swell and her chest to 
heave; with both hands she seized the velvet rib- 
bon round her neck, and tore it asunder. The 
ring it held flew out, and fell at some distance on 
the floor. She took the letter and read it again, 
wildly glancing from line to line with a bewil- 
dered expression of doubt, of misery, and of fear. 
When she came to the last sentence, she lighted 
a candle and held the paper to the flame. It 
burned slowly ; she watched word after word, 
line after line, disappear, till the fire reached her 
hand ; she let it fall, and soon it mingled with the 
ashes. 


Mr. Warren, who had previously attempted to 
remove what he considered the religious preju- 
dices, or foolish scruples, of Miss Ginevra Leslie, 
had, at this moment, come to say farewell, pre- 
vious to his departure for Germany. She was 
calm, but deadly pale, and he felt painfully con- 
cerned for her, though her distress was merely, as 
he fancied, the dream of a love-sick girl rudely 
destroyed, not the whole life of a woman blighted. 
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“ With evident embarrassment he endeavoured 
to address to her a few words of sympathy. This 
was more than she could bear; the struggle was 
dreadful; she would have given words to break 
that silence, to question him, to tear the veil from 
his eyes and from her own, and burst through 
the shackles which were driving the iron into her 
soul. But she could not speak and be calm. She 
could not command the tumultuous throbbing of 
her heart —she gasped for breath. All traces of 
color vanished from her cheeks; her lips were 
partly open but did not move.. Her breathing 
was now scarcely discernible, so profound was 
the silence of her whole being. It was awful as 
the stillness that precedes the storm. Mr. War- 
ren said with hesitation — 

“*T hear that Edmund is miserable — that his 
father’s will—’ 

“The name, the words fell on her ear— and 
swift as the hurricane over the ocean, across that 
silent spirit swept a tide of passion, too powerful 
for the slender sche that quivered with its vio- 
lence. Her eyes flashed, her breast heaved; 
over her cheeks, ner neck, her temples, rushed 
the crimson hue of indignant feeling, and words 
rose to her lips as keen as her anguish—as strong 
as her despair. 

“¢ And what is man’s will?’ she cried, with 
convulsive agitation —‘ What is man’s will, that 
it should sever what God hath united? Can the 
breath of his mouth — the stroke of his pen — A 
will! a will! in God’s name, Mr. Warren, is it His 
will, or man’s will, that must prevail? Heaven 
forgive me! I know not what I say, my brain is 
giving way.’ 

“ She fell on her knees, her face buried in her 
hands.” 


From the pathetic reply of Ginevra to the appeal 
of her husband we give but one passage : — 


“ Oh, dearest Edmund, if it is a sin to lie to men, 
to lie to God is an unpardonable crime. If I 
were to abjure the faith which is as strong as life 
within me —if I protested by my acts, and with 
my lips, against what in my soul I believed — 
what in my heart I adored — my very prayers 
would become insults to the Majesty of » sce 
But is there, indeed, no alternative but that which 
you point out ?— have I to choose between my 
guilt and your despair ? 

So FO RE He Ce oe Que 

“ A thousand wild fears and vague suspicions 
dart through my mind. I have risen at night 
and made my way to the library, and searched 
in books, and read over laws and statutes, till my 
head has throbbed with fatigue and anguish. [ 
can nowhere find an explanation of the fate you 
assign to me. I cannot accept it, Edmund, nor by 
a sacrilegious lie avert it ; and yet I cannot, I dare 
not brave your anger, your threatened desertion 
—to draw upon you all the misfortunes you speak 
of. Have mercy upon me, and explain yourself 
clearly. Prove to me that it is just and honor- 
able to keep our marriage a perpetual secret ; that 
you have the right to do so— the right to compel 
me to silence by more fearful threats, by more 


my breast. Only prove to me this, Edmund, and 
I will be silent as the grave, till the day that 
death will give you freedom, and to me peace. 
Only never forget, as you would not forget your 
soul’s salvation, and your hopes of Heaven, that 
what God has joined together, man cannot put 
asunder. Remember that I must ever stand 
between you and other hopes, between you and 
other ties, as a shade, a cloud, a blighting vision ! 
Oh, that it were not a crime to bid you forget 
me ; that it were not a duty thus to cross your 
wa and embitter your existence. Why it should 

so, Edmund, why the pure gold of our love has 
turned into dross, you alone can tell.” 


The result of this painful correspondence was, 
that Neville resolved, in spite of conscience and 
his bitter feeling, to preserve silence for a time, 
in the hope that Ginevra might relent, and yet 
see it her duty to profess the Protestant faith, as 
this alone could rescue her husband from debt, 
dishonor, and beggary ; while, on the other hand, 
Ginevra, in the hope of Father Francesco's re- 
turn, which he had announced, also resolved still 
to keep the important secret : — 


“ And thus she remained in her father’s house, 
to some an object of strange interest, to some of 
enthusiastic parla ey to all, perhaps, of a name- 
less compassion ; for all felt that her lot differed 
in some ways from that of others; that there was 
a cloud resting upon her —Walter Sydney called 
it a halo, so mild was the light of her eye, so pure 
was the tenor of her life. Ma aret alone had seen 
that cloud gather, and knew the dark source from 
whence it rose; but even when it was weighed 
on that shrinking head, her own heart had whis- 
pered that it was laden with misery, and not with 
shame. Her own wild spirits, her childish glee, 
her thoughtless prattle was altered. She seemed 
to view life differently from what she had hitherto 
done. Her own pag pen wpe the weight of a 
secret, gratitude for the quiet and spotless course 
of her own life, seemed to deepen and to —e 
en her character. Then Walter Sydney’s les- 
sons began to tell, and the peculiarity of such an 
affection as his to strike her.” 


And in brief, the most perfect understanding 
soon grew up between Margaret and her “ Old 
Walter.” He had always loved her — from her 
cradle till now that she considered herself old 
enough to approach the marriage-altar; and, 
stranger still, looking more deeply and consider- 
ately into her own heart, Margaret found that 
she had always loved him, and him only. Cross- 
purposes are not at an end, however, for we ure 
not yet through the second volume, and the 
whole family of Grantley Manor are on the wing 
for London, where, plunged into the vortex of 
gay, youthful life, Walter insisted that his Mar- 
garet should make further trial of her affections 
and constancy. At the close of a very pretty 
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less romantic, than young, passionate love, Wal- 
ter exclaims : — 


“Margaret, listen to my firm, my unalterable 
resolution, formed even at this moment of over- 
~~ happiness, and which, so help me God! 

will keep. You shall not marry your Old 
Walter — you shall not give your youth, your 
beauty, your heart to him — you shall not bind 
yourself by irrevocable ties, till you have tried 
and tested your feelings, and learned the full 
value of that priceless gift. O, my beloved child ! 
tell no one of the hope you have given me. Let 
not the world, or any human being, even venture 
to interfere or judge, if they should come when, 
with the same adorable simplicity with which 
you have offered to intrust your happiness to 
my keeping, you should come to me and say — 
Walter, I was mistaken. You may, you must 
love me still, but not in the way we once thought 
of. A silent pressure of the hand, a struggle, a 
prayer, and the dream would be at an end. This 
short life would be more sad, doubtless, and the 
thought of another more precious still than 
before; but none would know the trial, or the 
consolations of that hour, but yourself and me. 
Promise me this, Margaret!’ 

“* And how long is my trial to last, you sus- 
picious Old Walter? I think I have done some- 
thing very like proposing to you, and I am not 
quite sure I have not been refused in a very 
pretty sentimental manner.’ 

“ Now, for the first time, Walter smiled, and 
the full tide of happiness seemed to rush over his 
heart. 

* * * * * * * 

“That evening, at the same time, both sisters 
had raised their eyes to Heaven, and both had 
felt as if a blessing, a benediction, had descended 
on their heads. On one, the bright face of na- 
ture had smiled; its glorious hues, its perfumes, 
and its songs, had spoken a blessing from the 
skies, and that evening hour had brought her a 
promise of happiness, the purest that earth can 
yield. The ier had received a benediction 
from the altar, where she had knelt in the imme- 
diate presence of God, and she rose with the 
promise that none but God can make good — 
that suffering itself may be a pledge of mercy, a 
source of blessing, an earnest of Heaven. 

“Margaret drew near to the piano as her sister 
finished the plaintive but glorious strain, and 
passing her arm round her neck, whispered — 

“*Ginevra, I am happy; would to Heaven 
that you were so too!’ 

“A flash of joy passed over the pale face of 
the youngest sister. 

“*Q, mother of mercies!’ she exclaimed, ‘thou 
hast pleaded and obtained !’” 


The Leslie family went to London, and Walter 
followed. Ginevra made at once a strong im- 
pression upon fashionable society. Her strange 
beauty, her foreign manners, her talents, and 
her genius, combined to make her the idol of the 
world which she shunned — 
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“ And it was impossible that she should not feel 
the contrast between the homage she received, 
and the admiration she inspired, and the bit- 
ter and miserable destiny which her husband 
assigned to her; but the love and devotion of 
others, instead of healing, seemed but to deepen 
the wounds which her heart had received; and 
when bursts of admiration and murmurs of ap- 
plause attended some brilliant exercise of her 
talents; when, with the enthusiasm of genius, and 
the simplicity of manner whjch belonged to her, 
she had electrified her hearers by some incom- 

arable strain of melody, or by an improvisation, 
in which thought seemed to hurry on language 
with a startling and resistless impetuosity, she 
would return to her place, and sit in silence with 
one image before her eyes, and only value the 
praises resounding in her ears, as tributes to be 
one day laid at the feet of her undeserving hus- 
band.” 


That husband appears on the scene to heighten 
her distress, and increase the difficulty of the part, 
so foreign to her nature, that she was compelled 
to play. ‘There were rumors afloat of Neville’s 
marriage, and Ginevra herself became the object 
of the marked attentions of Sir Charles d’Arcy. 

The doubts and perplexities of Margaret were 
renewed as she viewed the conduct of her sister ; 
and the misery and despair of Ginevra became 
unendurable, for now a rival appeared in the per- 
son of Mrs. Frazer, a gay widow, whom society 
gave to Neville. One day Ginevra had per- 
versely, and unlike her gentle self, persisted in 
acting in a play, though wholly unfit for the nec- 
essary exertion, merely to prevent Mrs. Frazer 
from taking her part. The demon of jealousy 
had been let loose upon her — the bitter jealousy 
of a disowned wife: — 


“When after the rehearsal scene she found 
herself alone, she two or three times waved her 
arms above her head, as if to dissipate the weight 
that seemed to press on her brain, and then 
clasped her hands in earnest supplication. 

“*Send an angel to comfort me,’ she mur- 
mured; and doubtless her prayer was heard, for 
tears came to her relief — tears that fall like rain 
on the parched ground; and words, too, which 
relieve the pent up spirit, burst from her lips in 
the solitude of her chamber — broken, incoherent, 
checked by sobs, without precise meaning — but 
yet with power to relieve. Who knows not the 
value of those secret out-pourings ? 

“« Edmund, will you come to me? Edmund, 
will you return to me?’ she murmured. ‘I am 
so weary, so lonely, so frightened sometimes. I 
am so afraid of you—I am so afraid for you. O, 
if I dared, I would flee away, and be at rest. 
There are homes where I might lay my head, 
and never cross your path again. But I may not 
shrink from the struggle. O, that woman! Any 
thing but that — any trial but that. Bound to me 
for ever— bound to me by ties he hates, per- 
haps, and cannot break—and my silence, my 
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ignorance, my fears — it is too much — the cross is 
too heavy, the burthen too great!’ 

“ She lifted up her head: the sun was sinking 
obscurely bright among the dark clouds that 
seemed assembled to receive him. It was the 
sun-set hour, when every knee bends in her own 
land as the vesper-bell floats over sea and plain 
from every lofty spire and convent tower. She 
recited the sacred but familiar words, and with 
them [oe returned. Long and earnestly she 
prayed. She prayed for strengtn to do her duty, 
that simplest and most sublime of all prayers, 
whether it points to the commonest self-denials, 
or to the most heroic sacrifices: He that hears 
that prayer, and gives that strength, knows alone 
where it is most needed ; for He alone can judge 
of the merit of those sacrifices to which the world 
so often renders much more or much less than 
justice. Pale still, but patient and calm, Gine- 
vra left her room, and joined her father and her 
sister. With that perfect simplicity and earnest- 
ness of character which was peculiar to her, she 
reproached herself for having neglected to do her 
best at the rehearsal of that morning—at having 
allowed her own sufferings to interfere with the 
satisfaction of others — and it would have been 
touching to any one who could have known how 
sore and bruised that gentle spirit had been that 
day, to have seen her take up that manuscript, the 
very sight of which was painful to her, and con 
it over like a child its lesson, while now and then 
she disentangled Margaret’s knitting, or raised 
her eyes from her work to smile at Colonel Les- 
lie, who since the morning had watched her with 
anxious tenderness. She observed this; it gave 
her a motive for exertion.” 


The play was performed in the presence of Ne- 
ville. It was one that caught his conscience :— 


“¢ What an actress! How she acts!’ is whis- 
_ in the pit, in the boxes, in the galleries. 
he first act ends, the curtain falls, the applause 
continues. 
“* How can you sit on, like a stone, Neville, 
when that girl is enough to drive one mad? Did 
ou ever see anything so captivating? D’Arcy 
is desperately in love with her. No wonder, for 
they have been rehearsing together, morning, 
noon, and night, for the last three weeks.’” 


And now it was Edmund’s turn to be tortured 
with jealousy : — 

“ She has not answered his letters — she has dis- 
regarded his requests, his entreaties against her 
acting — she has cast him off, and the ties which he 
has refused to acknowledge, have ceased to bind 
her conscience. He blames, he condemns, he de- 
spises her — he thinks that her religion might have 
taught her better. He forgets everything, but that 
he loves her still, and that she loves him no more.’” 


Need we say that Ginevra had never received 
any of her husband’s letters — never learned the 
wishes she would have been too happy to obey. 
From this point the work is full of continuous 
interest. We shall give but one scene of fiery 
trial. Ata ball, Ginevra is receiving the passion- 
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ate declaration of Sir Charles d’Arcy, and quite 


stunned, is at a loss what to reply, when she saw 
her husband — 


“Tn a moment Edmund was by her side; he | 
offered her his arm, as if they were engaged to | 


dance. She took it in silence, and they stood 
among the crowd. Suddenly a voice at his elbow 
said — 


“*You do not waltz —what are you about ?’ | 


“Tt was Mrs. Frazer who spoke. Then Gine- 
vra felt that they flew swiftly round and round, 
in the midst of that crowd, to the sound of that 
loud music, and she scarcely knew if what op- 
pressed her heart and her brain was joy or suf- 
fering. His arm was round her waist, and her 
head was gradually sinking on his shoulder. 

“*Stop! she said; and they drew back and 
pierced that crowd, and still he her 
along, without speaking, down a long shrubbery 
walk, and across a wood, till they reached a smail 
temple, built in the Italian style, which stood at 
the end of a vista. Edmund darted within it 
and closed the door, bolting it inside. The cool- 
ness of the atmosphere revived her. He had let 
go her hand, and was standing opposite to her, 
with his arms folded, and his countenance low- 
ering with speechless anger. She clasped her 
hands, and exclaimed — 

“* At last —and thus!’ and then, rising with 
impetuosity, she stood before him, and raising her 
head proudly, returned his glance; and in hers 
there was such mighty upbraidings — such over- 
powering reproaches, so strong in their mildness, 
that he faltered under its speechless influence, 
and exclaimed — 

“¢ Ginevra, you can break my heart, but not 
bend my will. You may plunge us both into de- 
spair, but you shall not pursue your course unmo- 
lested. Do not imagine that you can brave me 
in every way, or that I will not sacrifice every 
thing in the world, rather than endure the silent 
humiliation of the last few days— your name in 
every mouth ! — your shame proclaimed aloud ! 
Aye, your shame! though the world knows it not; 
and into my very ears instils the pnee of its 
slander. Did you imagine I should bear this, 
and tamely acquiesce in my dishonor and in 
yours? To my face, this very day, displaying 
with audacity j 

“The color rushed to her face; a storm was 
gathering on her brow; a torrent of recrimina- 
tion was rising to her lips; a woman’s insulted, 
wounded, goaded feelings were struggling for 
mastery, and well nigh burst all barriers, and 
broke through all restraints; but she paused and 
prayed for patience, and with a strong hand kept 





down that rising passion, and, with an effort of | 


more than human virtue, pleaded for herself. 
She, the victim to the tyrant, the deserted wife 
to the jealous husband! Oh, what a relief to 
the oppressed spirit it would have to defy, to 
threaten, to upbraid, to take a haughty stand on 
the ground he had assigned her, to brave his 
anger, to scorn his threats in his presence, even 
if her own heart should afterwards break in his 
absence! But there was a word stamped upon 
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her brain, engraved upon her heart, which pas- | her through it with an unshaken fidelity and an 


sion could not efface, or anger obliterate. 7 
ation was that word; and it brought her to his 
feet, not to plead guilty to his charges, but to 
accuse her own ignorance, to entreat his indul- 
rence, to implore his guidance, and then, with 
er eyes fixed upon his face, and her hand 
clasped in his, to wait for his next words as if her 
sentence of life or of death turned upon them. 
And now was her worst trial — now her guardian 


angel must support her — now the saints in heav- | 


en should pray for her—for Edmund has drawn 
her to his breast, and his heart is beating against 
hers, and his eyes are fixed upon hers with unut- 
terable love; and that voice, which she has so 
often in her solitude pined to hear, is pouring 
forth into her ears words of passionate alfection 
of ardent supplication, and when she attempts to 
speak, he closes her mouth with kisses; and draws 
her still closer to himself. He pleads, he reasons, 
he holds the cup of bliss to her lips, he tempts her 
by every art, he scares her by every fear. She 


grows pale and paler as the fierce conflict lasts; | 


and then, suddenly leaving his side, she stands 
before him, and says — 


But we must stop. Ginevra triumphs; the good 
angel, as she supposes, is by her side, whispering 
that “life is too short; eternity too long,” for the 
awful sacrifice of principle required of her: — 


“*Save me—save me,’ she said, ‘I cannot 
endure this trial much longer. I love you, and 
make you miserable. I would give my life for 
you, and I embitter yours; my wretchedness can 
scarcely be more complete.’ 

“* Go,’ said Edmund, gloomily ; 


‘go, and 


tell ‘hae family — go, and tell that crowd of 


ople yonder, that you are my wife. Then, at 
east, no insolent admirers will dare for a while 
to address you ; and if they ask what is become 
of your husband, you may tell them that he is 
ruined, dishonored, and undone, through you, 
and by you—’” 


They parted, with the conviction on Neville’s 
part, that he had offended his deserted and in- 
sulted wife beyond woman’s forgiveness. 


“ And then, in days to come, how should he 
see her? —If she should ever fall into guilt, 
would not her fall weigh on his conscience like a 
damning curse ; and the memory of her lost virtue 
haunt him to the day of his death like a menac- 
ing spectre? What could save her, he bitterly 
asked himself, if, hating him — her husband and 
her betrayer— she stood in the world with her 
youth, her beauty, her warm heart, and her ar- 
dent spirit, unguarded by sacred ties, unprotect- 
ed from unhallowed affections, and with a life 
before her unbrightened by one ray of hope or 
of love ? What can save her? he repeated with 
agony; and then he thought of her religion — 
her firm, ardent, uncompromising religion — that 
religion, against which the winds of human pas- 
sion had beaten, and the waves of affliction had 
broken in vain — that religion, to which she had 
clung through the storm, and which had carried 





unsullied purity.” 


Events now hurry forward. One day the 
distracted and miserable, if guilty husband, after 
an absence of some weeks from London, went 
to Colonel Leslie’s house and found that the 
whole family had gone to the Continent, attended 
by Sir Charles d’Arey. He was on the verge 
of frenzy, but Ginevra, whatever were her hus- 
band’s thoughts of her, had not accompanied her 
family. She was ill. She daily now expected 
her aged relative and spiritual director, Father 
Francesco, by whose decision she was resolved 
to abide, and she had told Margaret : — 


“ The crisis of my fate is approaching, and, as 
I said before, it is in prayer and in solitude that 
I must meet it. Doubts have risen in my mind 
which never rose there before, and I seem to 
have lost the track which, narrow as it was, once 
appeared so clear. When this happens to a 
Catholic, Margaret, this is what he does. For a 
while, if he may, he withdraws from this per- 
plexing world, and communes in deep silence 
with his own soul and with God. In one of 
those calm retreats, when the light of eternity 
shines on the paths of this life, and the still small 
voice of conscience is diseerned by the hushed 
spirit—he listens to that solemn message, and 
returns to the world like Moses from the mount, 
ready to break the idol, or to offer the sacrifice 
that Heaven requires. This is what I am about 
to do; far from those I love and those I fear, 
alone with my God, and those who speak in His 
name and with His power, prostrate at the feet 
of the cross, I will ask in deep humility what he 
will have me to do; and that, so help me Heaven, 
I will do, though it should be sister, what 
I have prayed against from my childhood up- 
wards, to bring misery on those I love, and pour 
fresh bitterness into a cup already but too full. 
Now, dearest, go and sleep; and if in the night 
you wake with tears in your eyes, remember that 
they are blessed, for you have wept to-night with 
one who weeps.” 





Ginevra sought this sacred and soothing re- 
treat, and though she found not the guidance 
and peace for which she prayed, its tranquilizing 
power was felt, and is described in colored lan- 


guage : — 


“When she entered her little room, its simple 
arrangement, and its various religious ornaments, 
reminded her of her Italian home; and the sa- 
cred Litanies chanted by the nuns—the same 
which, from her infancy upwards, she had loved 
to join in, wherever a humble choir of wander- 
ing peasants, or of homebound children, recited 
them before some wayside image of the Blessed 
Virgin — carried her back to the days of child- 
hood, and awoke in her heart a fervent grati- 
tude, that her faith had made no shipwreck in 
the midst of the storms which had beset it. Who 
can describe what the language of the Church is 
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to a Catholic —the type of its universality, the 
badge of its unity! that voice, reaching unto all 
lands, and speaking to all hearts! uttering the 
same well-known accents in the gorgeous temples 
of the south, and the Gothic shrines of the north, 
as in the rustic chapel or in the mountain cave, 
where persecuted worshippers meet in secret. 
At every altar, in every sanctuary, each sacred 
rite and solemn hour claims the words of sacred 
import, which fall on the ear of the stranger and 
the wanderer, at once as a whisper from his 
home, and a melody of Heaven. 

“ Ginevra’s eyes filled with tears as she joined 
in the well-known responses, but they were tears 
that relieved the heart and brain.” 


Ginevra had not long enjoyed the quiet of 
the convent, when she accidentally heard that 
Mr. Neville was that day to be married at St. 
George’s Church, Hanover Square. All partic- 
ulars were related to her. The coincidence was 
perfect. It was too surely her false husband who 
was about to plight his faith to another woman, 
and plunge himself into deeper guilt. Her flight, 
her agonies, the incidents of her journey, and 
her final raving madness, ere she rushed through 
the portal of the church, and reached the altar 
where her husband stood, are harrowing in the 
detail. We need not say that it was all mistake, 
though, certainly, Mr. Charles Neville was there, 
and then about to be married to the sister of 
Edmund. 

Edmund himself, necessarily present at his 
sister’s marriage, rushed towards poor Ginevra, 
as she tottered into the church. He felt, he saw 
that she was mad — that he had driven her mad. 


“Tt was horrible torture that Edmund Neville 
was going through. He had married a woman 
he adored ; he adored her still, and he had driven 
her mad —to have killed her would have been 
less dreadful. Once she had said to him, ‘ How 
will you answer at the day of judgment for tor- 
turing a human soul into destruction?’ Her 
soul, blessed be the God whom she served, had 
not been lost in the fierce conflict ; but even this 
he knew not. Where she had been, what she 
had done, whither she was going, what design, 
or what chance had brought her into his pres- 
ence in that hour of retribution, he knew not; 
nothing but that she was there by his side, and 
that life was ebbing, and reason failing.” 


Catholics, and we might learn the fact from 
this book alone, have great faith in the merit 
of suffering —of expiation—and dreadful was 
the expiation of Edmund Neville as he watched 
day and night by the bedside of his delirious and 
dying wife. 


“One mightier than himself had smitten him 
with his own weapons, and condemned him out 
of his own mouth. Then he, for the first time, 
felt whom he had striven against, when he had 
put his own human will in opposition to the con- 





science of a fellow-creature, and the nature of | 


the warfare he had waged against the faith of 
that young heart, which had not yielded in weak- 
ness, but broken in agony. He felt it, and he 
prayed —he knelt by that bed and prayed, as 
we pray when death is at hand and no help near 
—as they pray when earth gives way beneath 
their feet, and eternity opens betore them.” 


One other idea brought something like conso- 
lation to Edmund. 


“ Fle would proclaim her his wife on her death- 
bed, and sacrifice on her grave every worldly 
hope Rg earthly prospect. He would fetch 
his sister to her side, and with his dying treasure 
in his arms, bid an eternal farewell to all he had 
ever valued, and which he now loathed as the 
price for which he had bartered Ginevra’s life. 
‘Save her,’ he said, and convulsively grasped 
the doctor’s hand; ‘save her, and me—if you 
can.’ ” 


He fulfilled his purpose, he revealed all to his 
sister, who, strict Protestant as she was, said to 
him, “Mercy will be shown you, for your suf- 
ferings are great.” And mercy was shown ; 
Ginevra was restored from the very gates of 
death to life and reason, and it was found that 
the elder Neville, if bigoted, had not been retro- 
spective in his purposes. It was to Father Fran- 
cesco, who now appears on the scene, that Anne 
Neville related the tragic story of her brother 
and Ginevra, while she vindicated, as far as was 
possible, the memory of him to whose religious 
opinions all their miseries might be traced. In 
her hands her father had, at her entreaty, placed 
a codicil virtually revoking his will, and leaving 
his whole property to his son, if it should happen 
that Edmund had married a Catholic previous 
to the solemn warnings and denunciation which 
had been sent to him in Italy. Thus all comes 
right at last, and Ginevra issues from the fur- 
nace, like gold seven times refined. And soon 
there is a merry wedding at Grantley Manor. 
Margaret, the thrice happy Margaret, has given 
her heart and her hand to her “Old Walter,” 
and her stern father had, by this time, learned 
fondly to appreciate the priceless gift which he 
joyfully bestowed upon his old friend. 

Colonel Leslie, however, found it difficult all 
at once to forgive the husband of his passion- 
ately-loved Ginevra. 


“But his child was happy, and she loved her 
husband. By degrees it grew easier to forgive, 
but still he could not forget ; the wound had been 
too deep, the suffering too recent. It was not 
till some time afterwards, when Ginevra led him 
to a spot near Darrell Court, where the first 
stone of a Catholic chapel was laid, and he read 
the inscription it bore : ‘ In memorial of an eter- 
nal repentance and an eternal gratitude,’ that 
his feelings softened towards Edmund Neville.” 
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The Folk-Lore 
And Ginevra, 


“If her hopes and joys were of a more exalted 
nature, and her aspirations of a higher order 
than those of her sister, was it strange that it 
should be so? Had not life shown her depths 
of misery which inexperience cannot fathom ? 
Had not her spirit hovered on the confines of 
eternity, and almost taken its wing for the man- 
sions of heaven? She returned to life — to its 
duties and its blessings; no smile was sweeter 
than hers, no serenity deeper, and no tenderness 
more touching; but a seal had been set on her 
brow, which nothing could efface. Death had 
been near her, and had left a message for her 
soul, and the melodies of earth could not over- 
power that whisper. This was Edmund Neville’s 
trial in the midst of happiness. He ever felt as 
if an angel was lingering at his side —as if the 
links that bound her to life were slender as the 
threads of the gossamer—as if she had only 
been restored to him for a while, to save him 
from despair, and to teach him to repent.” 


To lead him too, it is to be inferred, onwards 
to the bosom of the true and “eternal church.” 
And thus the work closes, leaving the sister- 
heroines each happy in her own way — fond 
hearts watching them—deep love attending 
them—‘ exemplary in their lives, and united 
in their affections.” 

As Lady Georgiana Fullerton is probably 
considered the most distinguished female writer 
of her party, a party which has lately made 
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large, and often skilful, use of fiction and poetry 
to spread and inculcate its tenets, notions, and 
nostrums, we have deemed her new romance 
deserving an extended notice; and now our 
readers must be nearly as well qualified to judge 
of its various merits as ourselves, who have 
patiently gone through its length and depth. As 
a literary work, it will be considered not supe- 
rior to her first production; though the spirit 
and tendency, if not the object of both the 
stories, are the very same. 

Along, however, with its strong catholicism, 
“Grantley Manor” exhibits a more enlarged 
catholicity, howsoever deeply alloyed with what 
Protestants regard as puerility, superstition, and 
will-worship, evident in every page. .If any 
permanent moral lesson is to be drawn from the 
work, it must be one of warning against the 
danger and probable misery to be apprehended 
by a Roman Catholic lady, rigid'in her adherence 
to the mint and cumin, as well as to the weightier 
matters of her creed, who shall rashly marry a 
Protestant, or connect herself closely with those 
“who do not bow at the altar,” which from in- 
fancy she has been taught, unquestioning, to 
revere, as the chosen and only shrine of the 
“pure” and “eternal faith;” and the only safe 
and “true rule” of life, in all its bearings. We 
presume that the lesson may be useful, although 
the circumstances be reversed. — Tait’s Maga- 
zine. 





THE FOLK-LORE OF SHAKSPEARE. 


BY WILLIAM THOMS. 


I.—Shakspeare’s Fairy Lore. 


Then since no muse has been so bold, 
Or of the later, or the old, 
Those elvish secrets to unfold 
Which lie from others’ reading ; 
My active muse to light shall bring 
The court of that proud fairy king, 
And tell there of the revelling: 
Jove prosper my proceeding! 
Drayton's Nymphidia. 
Those, alone, who have made Popular Antiq- 
uities, and more especially Popular Mythology, 
an object of study, can thoroughly appreciate the 
difficulty of forming any thing approaching to a 
proper classification of the facts which exist upon 
those subjects. Neither the ‘ Popular Antiqui- 
ties’ of Brande, nor that far more important work, 
the ‘German Mythology’ of James Grimm, 
furnishes any arrangement which could be fol- 
lowed with advantage on the present occasion. 


A mere glance at the writings of Shakspeare 
23 











must convince us that the fairy mythology of 
England —of which, as has been elsewhere ob- 
served, “he was the best and most beautiful 
expositor” — was that branch of our Folk-Lore 
which he most ardently admired and most suc- 
cessfully employed: and it seems to be only a 
fitting homage to his judgment that our earliest 
attention should be devoted to illustrate the his- 
tory of the 

Elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves ; 
And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 

When he comes back; you demy-puppets, that 

By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms. 

In the above beautiful invocation (in which 
Warburton’s classical prejudices could only see 
an imitation of that of Medea — 


Aurseque, et venti, montesque, amnesque, lacusque, 
Diique omnes nemorum, diique omnes noctis, adeste, 
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although, as Boswell justly remarks, Ovid has not 
supplied any thing resembling the exquisite fairy 
imagery with which Shakspeare has enriched his 
speech) the various elements that go to form the 
fairy mythology of Shakspeare are intimately 
blended. And so intimate, indeed, is this union, 
—so closely have the centuries which have gone 
to their formation interwoven the Celtic with the 
Teutonic, and these two with the modifications 
consequent upon the introduction of Christianity 
—that it is no longer possible to say with cer- 
tainty the points at which the one ceases and the 
other has supplanted it. 

For, however earnestly the reader may join 
with Falstaff in exclaiming, “‘ Heaven defend me 
from a Welsh fairy, lest he transform me toa 
piece of cheese!” — however imperfect may be 
our records of Welsh or Ancient British fairy 
lore — it is not the less certain that the fairies of 
Shakspeare, and of many of our fireside stories, 
are indebted for several of the characteristics 
with which they are invested, both in the works 
of our poets and in the stories of our old crones, 
to their Celtic descent. “ The fairies of Europe,” 
says a learned German,* who has obviously been 
led to investigate their history from its connec- 
tion with that of the Celtic races, “ belong origi- 
nally to the Celts; from whom, with their accom- 
panying legends, they first passed over to the 
Germans.” He is very possibly right; for he is 
speaking of such fairies as those to whom Milton 
alludes, as 


Faery damsels met in forests wide 
By Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore, — 


who had originally nothing in common with those 
elves and dwarfs to whom the name is now so 
universally — but, with deference be it spoken, 
so improperly — applied. Mr. Keightley —the 
introductory chapter of whose interesting ‘ Fairy 
Mythology’ is devoted to an investigation into 
the origin of the word Fairy —is of opinion that 
“after the appearance of the ‘ Faerie Queen’ all 
distinctions were confounded; the names and 
attributes of the real Fays or Fairies of romance 
were completely transferred to the little beings 
who, according to the popular belief, made ‘ the 
green-sour ringlets whereof the ewe not bites.’ 
The change thus operated by the poets estab- 
lished itself firmly among the people, — a strong 
proof, if this idea be correct, of the power of the 
poetry of a nation in altering the phraseology of 
even the lowest classes of its society. Shakspeare 
must be regarded asa principal agent in this 
revolution.” 

Without being prepared, with Mr. Keightley, 


* Schreiber—‘ Die Feen in Europa.’ See also his 
Essay entitled ‘ Feen und Hexen.’ 





to ascribe this confusion of the Celtic Fairy with 
the Teutonic Elf to the influence of Spenser’s 
splendid Allegory*—or, indeed to admit that 
such confusion did not exist at a far earlier 


period, (for it is obvious that when Chaucer 
speaks of 


The Elf-quene with her joly compagnie, 


he invests the Celtic Fairy with a name which 
does not properly belong to her) —we are quite 
ready to concede that after the two classes had 
become so closely identified by Shakspeare, after 
he had once joined 


Elves and Fairies in a ring, 
it was not to be expected that when 


Their midnight revels by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, 
he should readily mark the difference between 
the Fairies who are properly the descendants of 
the Druidesses of old —and the Elves, who boast 
their origin from, and their connection with, the 
Duergar of the North. 

A confusion of names has obviously contributed 
to this confusion of attributes. “ The very name 
Fairy,” says Schreiber, “ betrays its Celtic ori- 
gin”—“and points to the Romance Fada, the 
Italian Fata, and Spanish Hada.”+ Grimm, on 
the other hand, treating of the relationship be- 
tween Parca and Fatum, speaks of the imper- 
sonation of this latter word in the Romance 
tongue after the Parce had disappeared from 
the imagination of the people; but it is doubtful 
as to whether such impersonation was called 
forth by the influence of the female divinities of 
the Celtic mythology or of those of the German 
Norns. Of the Fairies of romance there exist 
a number of traditions corresponding to those 
which exist in the Folk-Lore of Germany. Fol- 
quet de Puar sings, — 

Aissim fadero tres serors 


En aquella ora qu ieu sui natz 
Que totz temps fos enamoratz ;— 


Guilhaume de Poitou, — 
Assi fuy de nueitz fadatz sobr’ un puegau; 


and Marcabrus, — 
Gentil fada 
Vos adastret, quan fos nada, 
Duna beutat esmerada. 


In the remarkable collection of Neapolitan 


* Though this would seem to be supported by the 
closing note of Dr. Johnson on the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ;’'—“ Fairies in his [ Shakspeare’s] time 
were much in fashion; common tradition had made 
them familiar, and Spenser’s poem had made them 

t.” 

+ See further, on the connection of the more modern 
Fairies with the Druidical system on the one hand and 
the Classical Mythology on the other, Alfred Maury, 


| Les Fees du Moyen-Age. 
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tales, by Giambattista Basile, entitled, ‘Il Pen- | ture we have taken the foregoing quotation, in 


tamerone,’* we have frequent mention of “ cerle 
Fate ;” one story especially, named ‘ Le Tre 
Fate,’ — and one entitled ‘ Le Sette Cotenelle,” 
which is nearly identical with ‘ Die Drei Spin- 
nerinnen’ of Grimm and of the various cognate 
legends of the North. Cervantes, too, in his 
‘Don Quixote, mentions “los siete Castillos de 
las siete Fadas.’¢ The Fairies, again, to whom 
Brun de la Montagne is presented at the fountain 
in the Forest of Brocheliande, as we learn from 
the romance so entitled, (fragments of which 
have been printed by M. Le Roux de Liney,)t 
are three in number; and strongly resemble, as 
well in the gifts which they present to the child, 
as in their appearance and properties, the Parce 
of Classical, and the Norns of Scandinavian, 
Mythology. These last, again, figure under the | 
name of “ Elves” in Layamon’s translation of the | 
‘ Brut Chronicle ;’ where we learn that, on the 
birth of Arthur, — 


Sone swa he com an corthe 
Alven hine ivengen. 

Heo bigolen that child 

Mid galdere swithe strong. 
Heo zeven him mihte 

To beon best alre cnihten. 
Heo zeven him an other thing 
That he scolde beon riche king. 
Heo ziven him that thridde 
That he scolde longe libben. 
Heo ziven that kin-bern 
Custen swithe gode. 

That he was mete-custi 

Of alle quikemonnen, 

This the Alven him zef. 





So soon he came on earth 

Elves received him. 

They enchanted that child 

With magic most strong. 

They gave him might 

To be best of all knights 

They gave him another thing 

That he should be a rich king. 

They gave him the third 

That he should long live. 

They gave to that kingly child 

Virtues most good. 

That he was most generous 

Of all men alive, 

This the Elves him gave. 
Layamon, vv. 19254—19269. 


Sir Frederick Madden, from whose admirable 
edition§ of this valuable relic of our early litera- 


* It is rather a remarkable circumstance, that among 
the curious notes which Felix Liebrecht, the recent 
editor of this work, has collected, he has not devoted 
any to the illustration of the “ Fate.” and the popular 
notions of the Neapolitans with regard to them. 

t Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, s. 353. 

} In his very interesting Livre des Légendes, Intro- 
duction, —a work which makes us regret that the vol- 
umes to which it was to serve as an introduction have 
not yet been given to the world. 

§ Layamon’s Brut, or Chronicle of Britain; a Poet- 





tcal Semi-Saxon Paraphrase of the Brut of Wace. 
Now first published from the Cottonian Manuscripts in 


remarking that this curious passage is not in 
Wace — who contents himself with stating 

Ertur son nom; de sa bunté 

Ad grant parole puis esté — 
adds, “It will be remarked that the Elves in 
Layamon bear a greater aflinity to the Fays of 
Romance than to the popular Fairies, between 
whom is a marked difference.” How far Sir F. 
Madden is justified in the opinion which he 
advances in the latter part of the same note— 
namely, that “It is almost certain that the 
French received their knowledge of those Fays 
from the Northern Mythology, in which the 
attendance of certain Norns or Fairies at the 
birth of a child was recognized,” — we are not 


| prepared to say. 


From a consideration of the facts which have 
been already adduced, and which might readily 
be multiplied a hundred-fold, it is obvious that 
while a confusion of names has led to a confusion 
of attributes, the converse of that proposition is 
equally true, and the well-known circumstance 


that different systems of mythology ascribe cer- 


tain given powers and offices to beings of a 
character, originally, totally distinct, has equally 
contributed to the confusion which now prevails 
in our Fairy Mythology : — in short, that a com- 
munity of attributes has led to an interchange of 
names. 

I have entered at some length into these pre- 
liminary observations on the intermixture of the 


_ superstitions of different races discoverable in 


our fairy mythology, because, although it is 


_ probable that in no branch of our Folk-Lore will 
_ this intermixture be found to prevail to such an 


extent as in that which relates to Elves and 
Fairies, no division of the subject will be found 
entirely free from it: and, because, before the 
reader proceeds to consider the various points 
in that fairy Mythology to which Shakspeare’s 
allusions must direct inquiry —the various at- 
tributes of fays and elves which, recorded by his 
immortalizing pen, have been fortunately per- 
petuated for the investigation of the antiquary, 
— it is essential that the reader’s mind should be 
impressed with the fact, that the system which 
he is about to consider is not the immediate off- 
spring of that which prevailed 

In olde days of the King Artour 

Of which that Bretons speken great honour, 


—nor of that which the followers of Hengist 
and Horsa spread amongst us; but an intermix- 
ture of all these — that it possesses a many-sided 
character. In short, it is necessary to convince 


the British Museum, accompanied ee Literal Trans- 
lation, Notes, and a Grammatical Glossary. By Sir 
Frederick Madden. 
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him of what the prejudiced view of the antiqua- 
ry has too often disregarded, — namely, that the 
history of our superstitions, like that of our lan- 
guage and institutions, has to be traced back, 
not to the time of the Norman Conquest only — 
not even to the time of the Heptarchy — not 
even to the day when 


Jove’s bird, the Roman Eagle, winged 
From the spongy south, to this part of the west — 


but through the period, when 


A Roman and a British ensign waved 
Friendly together, 
up to the very earliest ages of British history. 

Archeology, in all its branches, is at length 
assuming the precision of a science ; and, revers- 
ing the rule which formerly prevailed, now seeks 
diligently for facts, instead of endeavouring to 
supply their place by theories, and to make up 
by prejudice what may be wanting in knowledge. 

The words of one of the most profound 
scholars of the present day will bring these re- 
marks to a fitting close. Although originated 
by his inquiries into the etymology of Saxon 
boundaries, they will be found to apply most 
forcibly to the various phases of English Folk 
Lore. — 

“Tt cannot be doubted,” says Mr. Kemble, 
“that local names, and those devoted to distin- 
guish the natural features of a country, possess 
an inherent vitality which even the urgency of 
conquest is frequently unable to destroy. A 
race is rarely so entirely removed as not to form 
an integral, though subordinate, part of the new 
state based upon its ruins; and in the case 
where the cultivator continues to be occupied 
with the soil, a change of master will not neces- 
sarily lead to the abandonment of the names by 
which the land itself, and the instruments or 
processes of labor, are designated. On the con- 
trary, the conquezing race are apt to adopt 
these names from the conquered ; and thus, after 
the lapse of twelve centuries, and innumerable 
civil convulsions, the principal words of the class 
described yet prevail in the language of our peo- 
ple, and partially in our literature. Many, 
then, of the words which we seek in vain in the 
Anglo-Saxon dictionaries are, in fact, to be 
sought in those of the Cymri,— from whose 
practice they were adopted by the victorious 
Saxons in all parts of the country. They are 
not Anglo-Saxon, but Welsh (i.e. Foreign 
Wylisc) very frequently unmodified either in 
meaning or pronunciation.” 


II. — Shakspeare’s Elves and Fairies. 


Fairies, black, gray, n, and white, 

You moonshine revellers, and shades of night, 
You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny, 

Attend your office, and your quality. 
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The most successful attempt which has hither- 
to been made to preserve the popular stories 
that are still current in any part of the British 
Islands is, unquestionably, ‘The Fairy Legends 
and Traditions of the South of Ireland,’ by Mr. 
Crofton Croker ; and the reader who is interest- 
ed in the “small philosophy” supposed to be 
involved in the study of popular superstitions 
will doubtless remember the curious essay ‘ On 
the Nature of the Elves, written by the 
Brothers Grimm, —a translation of which forms 
so interesting a portion of the third volume of 
Mr. Croker’s amusing work. 

The writings of Shakspeare, and the records 
which he has left us of the sayings and doings, 
the haunts and habits, of our English 


Urchins, ouphes, and fairies green and white, 


furnish a poetical and striking commentary upon 
that learned dissertation,—as also upon the 
notes on the same subject, which James Grimm 
has collected in his ‘German Mythology.’ For 
instance, one of the most striking peculiarities 
which the fairies of Shakspeare exhibit is their 
diminutive size. Queen Mab 
comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman ; 
and Puck tells us that when Oberon and Tita- 
nia meet, 

They square, that all the elves for fear 

Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 

This corresponds exactly with the tiny dimen- 
sions attributed to them in the mythology of the 
north ; where it is said, that men are of a middle 
size— between the giants and elves— the 
stature of the giants being as much greater than 
that of human beings as the stature of the elves 
is below it.* 

The dwarf-like form of the elves is, however, 
variously described. They are sometimes rep- 
resented as being of the size of a child of four 
years old. Thus Elberich, the most renowned 
of the dwarfs (the Oberon of Shakspeare be it 
remembered — but of this more hereafter,) is 
described, when discovered by Otnit sleeping 
under the linden tree, as being of the measure 
of a child of four years old.t— 


Nu bist in kindes maze des vierden jahres alt. 


And it is said of Antilois in Ulrich’s ‘ Alexan- 
der’: —“ Er was kleine und niht gros in der 


* Grimm, ‘ Deutsche yor s. 418, 

t Ettmuller’s “ Kunec Ortnides Mervart und Tot,” 

I. 24. Grimm, “ Deutsche Mythologie,” s. 418, re- 

marks in a note that in the Middle Ages, the diminu- 

tive form ascribed to the dwarfs and elves was thence 

also attributed to the Christian angels. Thus we read 

in the Titurel of Wolfram von Eschenbach —“ Ein 

jegelich engel schinet also gestalter als ein kint in jaren 
vieren in der jugende.” 
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maze als diu kint, wen si in vier jaren sint.” — 
“ He was little and not greater in measure than 
the child when it is in its fourth year.” * When, 
therefore, Shakspeare makes Mrs. Page, in com- 
pliance with the suggestion of her husband, — 


to make us public sport, 
Appoint a meeting with the fat old fellow, — 


propose that 


Nan Page, my daughter, and my little son, 

And three or four more of their growth, we'll dress 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies green and white, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads 

And rattles in their hands, 


it is obvious that in the popular mind of Eng- 
land, at the time when he wrote ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ the fairies were supposed 
sometimes to resemble little children, at least in 
size. 

At other times, again, the stature of the elves 
is described, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent, as being far beneath that ever assumed by 
mortals. Thus, the troop of fairies who appear- 
ed to Herman von Rosenberg when he was 
celebrating his nuptials, to request that they 
might at the same time hold the bridal feast of a 
newly married elfin-couple, are represented as 
having been scarcely “two spans” hight;— 
while the sprite (wihtel) mentioned in a frag- 
ment of “ Gawain,” printed by Hoffman von 
Fallersleben in the ‘ Alt-Deutsche Bliitter,’ is 
stated to have been scarcely a thumb long — 


Reht als ein doum elle 
Chum was er so lang! f 


These, therefore, approach far more closely to 
the standard of Titania’s followers; and might 
well have taken part in the duties which she im- 
posed upon her train when she bade them — 


Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds, 

Some, war with rear mice for their leathern wings 
To make my small elves coats ; and some keep back 
The clamorous owl that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our quaint spirits ; 


and have joined Peablossom, Cobweb, Moth, 


* Sir Joshua Reynolds little thought, at that happy 
moment of inspiration when he transferred to his 
glowing canvas the elfin and changing features of 


that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow, 


what great authority he had for so representing that 
“tricksy spirit” ; for giving that “ merry wanderer of 
the night” the form of a little child—a form which 
we believe he has ever since assumed, in the minds 
of all who have once looked upon that beautiful cre- 
ation of Sir Joshua’s pencil. 

+ Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Sagen, i. 4. 

¢} We may here remark that the Elfin character of 
our Tom Thumb—(the German Dwmmling, and the 
French Petit Poucet,) which Grimm has somewhere 
noticed as being clearly indicated by the intelligence 
with which he is gifted as well as by his diminutive 
size, is as obviously pointed at in his name. 
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and Mustard-seed in attendance upon Bottom, 
when Titania commanded them — 


Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricots and resins wan : 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 
The a bags steal from the humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glowworm’s eyes 
To have my love to bed and to arise; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes ; 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 


That the belief in the existence of an elfin 
race small enough to “ creep into acorn-cups and 
hide them there” * was not confined to this 
country, but was equally prevalent in Denmark, 
we learn from the ballad of Eline of Villenskov, 
where it is said — 

Out then spake the smallest Trold : 
No bigger than an ant ; — 


Oh, here is come a Christian man, 
His schemes I'll sure prevent.t 


We will not now stop to consider, with 
Grimm, the circumstance that this tiny race is 





everywhere represented as forming a nation of | 


themselves: a fact which has led some antiqua- 
ries to believe that in certain regions at least — 
if not in all — the traditions of the fairy or elfin 
race have reference to a people subjugated by a 
nation whose descendants now inhabit such 
districts. When Shakspeare’s allusions to the 
King and Queen of Fairy Land shall be under 
consideration — some observations respecting 
the people over whom they rule may find more 
fitting place. 

Turn we, in the meanwhile, to the subject of 
their inordinate love of music and dancing. 


* Drayton, in his ‘ Nymphidia, has a similar inci- 
dent; his elaborate description of which serves to 
mark, still more distinctly, the very minute size of his 
fairies : — 

At length one chanced to find a nut, 
In th’ end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel root, 

There scattered by a squirrel, 
Which out the kernel gotten had, 
When quoth this fay, “ Dear queen, be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne’er so mad 

1 °ll set you safe from peril.” 

“ Come all into this nut,’’ quoth she, 
‘Come closely in — be ruled by me, 
Each one may here a chuser be, 

For room, ye need not wrestle, 
Nor need ye be together heapt.” 

So one by one therein they crept, 
And lying down, they soundly slept, 

And safe as in a castle. 

It is a curious fact, that next to Shakspeare we are 
indebted to Drayton, another Warwickshire man, for 
the best materials for our fairy mythology. Is that 
county still rich in fairy lore? —and if so, will no one 
undertake the pleasant task of collecting it? 


+t Danske Viser, I. 176. 
Det da meldte den mindste Trold 
Han var ikke storre end en myre ; 
Her er kommet en Christen mand, 
Den maa jeg visseligen styre. 
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And Madlle. Bosquet* confirms his statements. 
These Norman sprites may possibly be of Celtic 
descent; but the Oennereeske, or underground 
people of Friesic tradition, whose tiny footsteps 
are seen imprinted in the Dunes of Frieseland 
are, on the other hand, unquestionably of Scan- 
dinavian origin. Of their love of music and 
dancing there can be little doubt; since Kohlt 
was assured that they sometimes joined the 
shepherds in their dances on the heath, and at 
other times were discovered sitting on barrows 
and tumuli, singing and playing instruments of 
music. 

Faye gives a similar account of the fondness 
for dancing exhibited by the Norwegian elves: 
and if we turn to Thiele’s ‘Danish Legends, 
we there meet with corresponding notices of the 
“elve folk” of Denmark ;— while Afzelius fur- 
nishes similar records of the Swedish elves. 

To these latter is attributed the same jealousy 
of mortal eye espying their wild revelry which 
made Falstaff exclaim, 

They are fairies; he that speaks to them shall die! 
T'll wink and couch; no man their work must eye.— 


And the ballad of ‘ Sir Olof, one of the most 


popular in the rich ballad literature of Sweden | 


and Denmark, turns upon this peculiarity of the 
fairy character. The following is a translation 
from a version given by Afrwiddson in his 
‘ Svenska Fornsanger’t: — 


Sir Olof and The Fairies. 


Sir Olof rides ont at break of day, 
Falling the dew and driving the mist, 

He rides till he reaches the mountain gray, 
At even Sir Olof returns again. 


Ere Sir Olof had ridden that mountain o’er 
Falling the dew, &c. 

The Elf-King’s daughter stood him before, 
At even Sir Olof, Sc. 


Her snowy white hand outstretched she, 
Oh, prithee, Sir Olof, come dance with me. 


With thee, maiden, dance, I nor can nor may, 
For to-morrow it is my bridal day. 


That elf-maiden smote with her hand so white, 
“ Sorrow and sickness on thee alight!” 


That elf-maiden smote with her cap so small, 
“No more shall priest’s benison on thee full!” 


* ‘La Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse. 
Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ p. 435, informs us, 
that these circlets are called Alledands by the Danes, 
and Alfdands by the Swedes. We may add that the 
Norwegians designate them by a sunilar name — A//e- 
dands. 

+ Kohl, ‘Die Marshen und Inseln der Herzogthu- 
mer Schleswig und Holstein, J1. 267. 

¢ ‘Svenska Fornsanger, En Samling af Kampavi- 
sor, Folk Visor, Lekar och Dansar, samt Barn och 
Vall Sanger, 3 vols. 8vo. This admirable collection of 
Swedish popular songs is far less known in this coun- 
try than it deserves to be. The learned editor, Adolf 


Iwar Arwiddson, is the Librarian of the Royal Library 
at Stockholm. 





Sir Olof has turned his noble steed, 
And home to his mother has ridden with speed. 


And straight when she saw him that mother said, 
“What has paled that cheek, once so bonny and red?” 


“Oh well may my cheek so pale be found, 
For, alas! I have trodden on fairy ground. 


“To-morrow my love with her maidens will come 
To ask thee, oh mother, why tarrieth thy son. 


“ And when she thus asks thee, oh mother, then say, 
My son to the greenwood hath taken his wer ” 


When the night it was past, and the day it was come, 
Came his love and her bridesmaids to Sir Olof’s home. 


“ God's blessing, oh mother-in-law, rest on thee, 
Say, where is my bridegroom, say where tarrieth he ?” 
“ Askest thou after Olof, thy bridegroom so gay, 

My son to the greenwood hath taken his way.” 

“Oh say, does he prize more the hart and the roe 
Than tke love of his young bride, oh can it be so?” 


Then straightway she goes to his chamber so wide, 
The arras and hanging she throweth aside. 


Then straightway she draweth the curtains so red, 
And there lay Sir Olof, but Sir Olof lay dead. 


And when from that chamber the maiden came down, 
Her fair hair hung wildly beneath her gold crown. 


And before the next morning’s sun arose, 
There were three laying dead in Sir Olof's house. 


The first was Sir Olof, the second his bride, 
Falling the dew and driving the mist, 

The third was his mother, for sorrow she died. 
At even Sir Olof returns again. 


We will bring the present paper to a close 
with a Flemish legend; which, while it exhibits 
another instance of fairy fondness for music and 
dancing, (for doubtless the merry dancers therein 
were fairies,) will serve at the same time to show 
the uncertainty and capriciousness of the elfin 
character. 

An old fiddler was returning home from the 
fair at Opbrakel, where he had contrived to 
line his purse pretty well by the exercise of his 
calling; and his road lay through the Forest of 
Nederbrakel, in the neighbourhood of which he 
resided. It was just midnight; and Kartof— 
for such was the fiddler’s name — who had learn- 
ed from the Americans to love the fragrant weed, 
felt how much he should enjoy the company of 
his pipe if he could but get a light. By great 
good luck, just as this wish arose in his mind, he 
perceived a light in the middle of the wood. He 
accordingly turned his steps in that direction ; 
and on reaching the spot whence the light pro- 
ceeded, was surprised to see a glorious bonfire, 
and a number of men and women dancing around 
it. Kartof begged the favor of a light; and 
twenty hands were instantly stretched out to 
supply his want. Well pleased was the old fid- 
dler when he found his pipe once more alight, 
and the grateful vapor curling round his nostrils. 
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There is scarcely any one point in the fairy 
character upon which the universal voice of na- 
tional tradition is so well agreed as upon that 
which relates to the fondness everywhere ex- 
hibited by the fairies for music and revelry. 
To them, according to the legendary records of 
every country, is owing such mysterious and 
harmonious sounds as Caliban describes when 
he says — 


The isle is full of noises ; 


Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and harm 
not. 


Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again: — : 


and in like manner, does the Folk-Lore of every 
nation abound in well-remembered instances of 
their being seen to meet — 


On hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or on the beached margent of the sea, 

To dance their ringlets to the whistling wind. 


The writings of Shakspeare abound in graphic 
notices of these fairy revels, couched in the 
highest strains of poetry; and a comparison of 
these with some of the popular legends which 
the industry of continental antiquaries has pre- 
served will show us clearly that these delightful 
sketches of elfin enjoyment have been drawn by 
a hand as faithful as it is masterly. As the ob- 
ject of these papers, however, is to illustrate the 
writings of Shakspeare, rather than to quote 
them, one brilliant passage from the close of the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’—which proves 
that, even when bestowing a blessing upon 
mortals, the fairies oftentimes accompanied their 
precious gifts by both “a Roundel and a Fairy 
Song” — will show how he made use of the 
popular belief of his own time, and country, as 
the machinery of his dramas, and how closely 
that belief corresponds with the traditions of 
many of the other nations of Europe — 


Puck. And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecat’s team 
From the presence of the sun, 
Foilowing darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic; not a monse 
Shall disturb this hallowed house : 
I am sent with broom before 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 
(Enter Oberon and Titania with all their Train ) 
Oberon. Through the house give glimmering light 
By the dead and drowsy fire ; 
Every elf, and fairy sprite, 
Hop as light as bird from brier ; 
And this ditty after me 
no dance it trippingly. 
itania. First, rehearse your song by rote, 
ae polars 
in hand, wi grace, 
We will sing and bless this place. 
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If the reader would learn how far the fairies 
are indebted for this love of music and dancing 
to a taste which they may have inherited from 
their Celtic progenitors, let him turn to the pop- 
ular traditions of Brittany; which tell how the 
Korrigans or Dwarfs are there seen, night after 
night, dancing their merry rounds to the twink- 
ling stars; and that the burden of their song or 
roundel was originally ““ Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday ;” to which “ Thursday and Friday” 
have more recently been added: while “ Satur- 
day and Sunday,” being to them days marked 
with a black stone, have never been allowed to 
form a portion of the elfin chorus.* Schreiber 
tells us, however,t that a midnight wanderer, 
who accidentally intruded upon their revelry, 
tired of so monotonous a song, varied it by 
adding the fatal words “Saturday and Sunday ;” 
but that no sooner had he given utterance to 
them, than he was pinched, kicked, and cuffed 
by the tiny host, until he was left half dead upon 
the plain. Whereas, had he concluded the song, 
as he ought to have done, with the words “ And 
so ends the week!” the long repentance to which 
the Korrigans are condemned would that moment 
have been brought to a conclusion.{ The Breton 
peasant who believes and relates these legends, 
cautions the wayfarer who may chance to hear 
the unearthly music of the Korrigans not to yield 
to the temptation of joining their mazy dances ; 
and warns him that if he once does so, he will be 
dragged into the circle and compelled to dance 
until he drops and dies from exhaustion. 

How bewitching is the music of the Welsh 
fairies; how irresistible the desire to join their 
dance which it awakens in those who hear it — 
the melancholy fate of Rhys ap Morgan, as re- 
corded by Davidd Shone, will serve to show us.§ 

Pluquet tells us, in his ‘ Contes Populaires de 
Bayeux,’ that the fairy rings, called by the peas- 
ants of Normandy Cercles des Fées, are believed 
by them to be formed by the fairies — 


Where round and round all nights, in moonshine fair, 
They dance to some strange music in the air. 


* Villemarqué, “Barzas-Breiz. Chants Populaires 
de la Bretagne,” tome i. p. 50. ° 

+ ‘Hexen und Feen,’ p. 35. The legend of Knock- 
grafion, in Crofion Croker’s ‘ yd Legends,’ resem- 
bles this in many particulars: and a Spanish story, to 
the same effect, is told in Thoms’ ‘ Lays and Legends 
of Spain. p 83. 4 

t Maury, ‘Les Fées du Moyen Age. expresses 
his opinion, that the belief in these nocturnal dances 
has its origin in those rites of Druidism, as well as of 
the Polytheism of Greece and Rome, which were 
celebrated at night: adding — Horace thus represents 
Venus conducting the Chorus of Dancers beneath the 
pale beams of the watery moon,— 


“ Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna, 
Juncteeque Nymphis Gratis decentes.’’ — Lib. i. Od. 4. 


§‘ Fairy Mythology of South Ireland,’ vol. iii. p. 214. 
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the whole race of fairies,* and not to any individ- 
ual sprite. Nay, more, it is the name by which 
they are still designated by the peasantry of 
Friesland and Jutland; and when we remember 
how large a proportion of what are called our 
Anglo-Saxon progenitors migrated from those 
countries, it seems scarcely too much to say, with 
M. Kohl, “ that the Jutes and Anglo-Saxons could 
not even get rid of the Pucks when they sailed 
for England.” 

Be this as it may, however, it will at least 
justify us in applying the curious information 
which this amusing traveller has collected on the 
subjects of these Friesian sprites to illustrate the 
history and character of our own “ sweet Puck.” 
Puk, Niss Puk, Huispuk, Niskepuk, Wolterke, 
Nisebok, Nisske, Nisskuke, and Pulter Claas, 
are the names which are applied in those regions, 
according to the statement of Kohl,t to the do- 
mestic or household spirit. Of these Puk, or 
Niss Puk, is that which is most commonly 
bestowed upon him, as well by the Friesians as 
by the Jutes and Danes. And in every way, 
continues that writer, is the name of this spirit 
most remarkable; since it is the same under 
which he passed over into England, — where he 
plays the same pranks as on this side of the 
Northern Ocean, and where those pranks have 
been sung and celebrated by the greatest poet 
of that nation. What Shakspeare has so poeti- 
cally related of the tricks and merry pranks of 
Puck is told at the present day, only somewhat 
more coarsely, by the peasantry of Friesland 
and Jutland. 

The Puks, like the Oennereeske, or under- 
ground people, are small and dwarflike. They 
are described as wearing pointed red caps, long 
gray or green jackets, and slippers on their feet. 
They take up their abode under the roof; 
whither they go in and out at pleasure, either 
through a broken window, which no one ventures 
to mend, or through some other opening left 
for the purpose. As the Romans made offerings 
to their Lares and prepared food for them, so 
the Friesians set out on the floor a bowl of por- 
ridge for the Puk, who is not well pleased if it 
be not made more palatable by a bit of butter.t 
Although people generally feel a certain dread of 
these Puks, and do not very readily approach 
the places which they are known to frequent, 


* More upon this point, when the curious subject 
of the names by which the fairies are designated in the 
writings of Shakspeare shall come under our consider- 
ation. 

t ‘Die Marschen und Inseln der Herzogthumer 
Schleswig und Holstein” von J. G. Kohl, band ii. s. 
282, et seq. 

¢ Koh! adds:—“ The same custom is observed in 
the Erzgebirge at the present day; and the Letts, 


Coesaks, and other people, say it was formerly prac- 
tised among them. 
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these spirits are on the whole well disposed 
towards mankind, and anxious to be on good 
terms with them. For, like the Oennereeske, 
the Puks are of themselves neither decidedly 
malicious nor beneficent. When pleased with 
the master of the house in which they reside, 
they take upon themselves at night the perform- 
ance of all the household duties,*— wash and 
cleanse the rooms and furniture, bring in fodder, 
tend the cattle, and take care that every thing 
thrives. Nay, so anxious are they that it should 
be so, that rather than fail they do not scruple 
to rob the neighbours. They are oftentimes 
heard in the middle of the night bustling over 
their work and going up and down about the 
house ; and sometimes they amuse themselves by 
playing tricks upon the maids and servants, 
tickling them under the nose to make them 
sneeze in their sleep, pulling off the bed-clothes, 
and indulging in such other pranks as those 
which Shakspeare attributes to his celebrated 
Queen Mab. The tricks played by these Puks 
upon the goodman of the house are oftentimes of 
so comic a character that one can scarcely con- 
ceive how they ever entered into the imagina- 
tion of the people. 

They tell a story of one of these Puks, who 
was once seen, in broad daylight, sitting outside 
a garret window, with his head resting idly on 
both hands, — and who amused himself by sing- 
ing the praise of his own beauty, although he 
was frightfully ugly, and the roundness and 
symmetry of his legs, which he kept bobbing up 
and down, although those legs were as thin as 
sticks ; and thus he continued, now teazing the 
yard dog by holding out to him first one and 
then the other of his shrivelled legs, — and now 
mocking the servants and making faces at them, 
until at last one of the stable-boys crept up 
stealthily behind him and with a pitchfork 
pushed him down off the window sill. But 
down into the yard Puk never fell,— for 
nothing reached the ground but some broken 
potsherds and dirty straw. Puk was, however, 
greatly offended at the trick which had been 
played him, and soon took his revenge. 

When these Puks are offended with the mas- 
ter of the house, they plague him so incessantly, 
and play him so many tricks, that he is at last 
fain to abandon his house. Yet it often happens 
that he does not, by so doing, get freed from his 

* So, in the very remarkable account of the do- 
mestic spirit Hinzelman which Grimm has given in his 
‘ Deutsche Sagen,’ i. 103, et seq., we find that precise- 
ly the same description of household duties was under- 
taken by that drudging fiend ; and other stories in the 
same collection furnish similar instances. Thiele fur- 
nishes legends of the same character from Denmark, 
— Crofton Croker from Ireland,—and Chambers 


ives us a corresponding account of the Scottish 
rownie. 
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While he was taking a few quiet whiffs before 
resuming his journey, one of the dancers spied 
the violin under his arm; and begged him, in 
return for their ciyility, to play a few dance 
tunes. To this Kartof, who was a little vain of 
his skill, readily consented; and while he was 
tuning his instrument, they handed him a glass 
of capital wine by way of encouraging him to do 
his best. At length all was ready. Kartof 
struck up one of his liveliest airs; and off went 
the dancers: and so well pleased were they with 
his performance, that they kept ever and anon 
rewarding him with bright gold-pieces, and ply- 
ing him with the good liquor to keep his strength 
up. After some time the wine and the exertion 
of playing overpowered poor Kartof, and he 
dropped down upon the grass fast asleep ; — and 
so the dance ended. The sun was high in the 
heavens, next morning, when Kartof awoke, and 
lifted his heavy head from the ground to see 
where he had been sleeping, and to collect his 
scattered senses. He found himself in the mid- 
dle of the wood, beside a heap of ashes which 
were still smouldering. He tried his fiddle; for 
his drunkenness had not made him forget his 
performance of the preceding night, nor the rieh 
guerdon which he had received for it. His fiddle 
was all right: but when he came to look at the 
gold-pieces— oh, misery and disappointment! 
—they were all turned to beech leaves, the 
same as those which lay around him in thou- 
sands. So, poor Kartof returned home, with an 
aching head and a troubled spirit, sorely puzzled 
what to make of his adventures in the Forest of 
Nederbrakel. 


Ill. — Puck, or Robin Goodfellow. 
My gentle Puck, come hither. 


In the brilliant and animated picture which 
Shakspeare has left us of the Court of Fairy, its 
pomps and revelry, crowded as the canvas is with 
objects of beauty and interest, there is one figure 
which stands so prominently forward as instantly 
to arrest our attention—one figure on which, 
unmindful of the gorgeous imagery by which it is 
surrounded, the eye delights to dwell. It is not 
that of “jealous Oberon, captain of the fairy 
band ” — it is not that of “ proud Titania” — but 
it is the well-drawn and richly-colored portrait of 

that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow. 
And the object of the present paper is to show 
that, masterly as is the portrait as a work of Art, 
there is not one touch in it which is not based in 
truth. 

In the character of Puck Shakspeare has em- 
bodied almost every attribute with which the im- 
agination of the people has invested the Fairy 
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race ; and has neither omitted one trait necessary 
to give brilliancy and distinctness to the likeness, 
nor sought to heighten its effect by the slightest 
exaggeration. For, carefully and elaborately as 
he has finished the picture, he has not in it in- 
vested the “ Lob of Spirits” with one gift or qual- 
ity which the popular voice of the age was not 
unanimous in bestowing upon him. What those 
gifts, powers, and qualities were, let Shakspeare 
tell us. — 


Fairy. Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow. Are you not he, 

That frights the maidens of the villagery ; 

Skims milk; and sometimes labors in the quern ; 
And bootless makes the breathless housewife churn ; 
And sometimes makes the drink to bear no barm ; 
Misleads night-wanderers, laughing at their harm. 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck ; 


Are you not he ? 

Puck. Thou speak’st aright. 
I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal : 
And sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 
In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 
And when she drinks against her lips I bob, 
And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt telling the saddest tale. 
Sometimes for three-foot stool mistaketh me ; 
Then slip I from her bum. down topples she, 
And “ Tailor” cries, and falls into a cough: 
And then the old quire hold their hips and laugh, 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear, 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 


The speech which Puck makes to fright the 
“crew of patches” — 


I'll follow you, I'll lead you about, around, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, through 
brier, 

Sometime a horse I'll be, sometime a hound ; 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 

Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn; — 


and that in which he describes the trick that he 
has put upon Bottom — 


An ass’s now] I fixed on his head, — 


complete this masterly sketch. Let us analyze it, 
and we shall see how admirably and consistently 
has the imagination of Shakspeare, while thus 
“bodying forth the form of things unknown,” 
incorporated, in this one picture in little, all the 
characteristics of the elfin race as they were pre- 
served in the “ Folk-Lore” of his day. And that 
this was done designedly and of aforethought 
can scarcely be doubted, when it is borne in mind 
that Shakspeare has designated this personifica- 
tion of the fairy tribe not by any imaginary title, 
but simply as Puck. For though “ Puck” is now 
only applied to designate the “merry wanderer 
of the night,” it was originally a name applied to 
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domestic spirit; for, like the “atra cura” of 
Horace, the Puks continue to follow him let him 
take as much pains as he may to keep his plans 
a secret from them. They conceal themselves 
in the waggon in which his household goods are 
packed up; and when, on the journey, they are 
discovered, and asked, “ What are you doing 
here ?” they repeat the answer which the peasant 
had given to the inquiries of his neighbours — 
“ Oh! we are moving to-day.”* Thus, the Jutes 
and Anglo-Saxons could not free themselves 
from the Puks when they crossed the seas to 
England, — for they followed them thither. 

How striking is the resemblance between this 
account of the manner in which the Friesian 
peasant 

Telis how the drudging Goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set — 

and that of our own sweet Puck! Their names 
are not more identical than their character- 
istics. For as the Friesian Puk when kindly 
disposed would, we see, do the work and give 
good luck to those who pleased him, so, on the 
other hand, he was as ready as our own hobgob- 
lin “to fright the maidens of the villagery ”"— 


And bootless make the breathless housewife churn. 


The manner in which Puck’s favor was 
bestowed on those “that Hobgoblin called him 
and sweet Puck,” is also faithfully copied from 
popular belief as it exists in these islands as well 
as on the Continent. Thus, in Germany, the 
favor of the elves is propitiated by bestowing on 
them such a name as Gut gesell, nachbar, or lie- 
ber nachbur ; and in the Netherlands, goede kind 
—in Denmark, gad dreng, kiarre granne, are 
names bestowed upon them with the same object. 
In Ireland, again, they are called the good peo- 
ple, —in Scotland, the good neighbours; and 
Mr. Chamberst tells us that in the latter country 
“the fairies are said to have been exceedingly 
sensitive upon the subjects of their popular ap- 
pellations. They considered the term Fairy dis- 
reputable; and are thought to have pointed out 


* Crofton Croker, in the notes to his story of the 
Haunted Cellar, (‘ Fairy Legends of the South of Ire- 
land,’ i. P: 143,) has collected several onaring instances 
of the failure of such attempts to get rid of these do- 
mestic spirits ; and Grimm, in his ‘ Deutsche Sagen,’ 
i. 93, relates a story of a peasant who, driven to des- 
peration by the tricks of a Kobold, determined, by way 
of getting rid of him, to burn the barn in which the 
spirit taken up its abode. Accordingly, having 
removed his corn from it, he set fire to the Kobold’s 
retreat ; and when the flames were at their height, was 
just congratulating himself upon being freed from his 
tormentor, when he heard his well-known voice call- 
ing out from the waggon on which he was removing 
his property —“ Jt was quite time for us to come out! 
It was quite time for us to come out!” 

t In page 32 (edit. 1842) of his very valuable, because 
obviously genuine, collection of Scottish Folk-Lore, 
entitled ‘Popular Rhymes, Fireside Stories and 
Amusements of Scotland.’ 





their approbation and disapprobation of the other 
phrases applied to them in the following verses : 

Gin ye ca’ me imp or elf, 

I rede ye look weel to yourself; 

Gin ye ca’ me fairy, 

T'll work you mw tarrie (vexation); 

Gin gude neibor ye ca’ me, 

Then gude neibor I will be; 

But gin ye ca’ me seelie wicht, 

I'll be your friend both day and nicht.” 
And Kirk, in his ‘ Secret Commonwealth’ — one 
of the most curious treatises on any subject 
connected with popular mythology ever penned 
—tells us, “These Siths or fairies they call 
Sleagh Maith, or the Good People, it would seem 
to prevent the dint of their ill-attempts — (for 
the Irish use to bless all they fear harm of).” In 
the characters, too, which Puck assumes when 
his object is to 

Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their harm, 

—for which purpose he says, ° 


Sometime a horse I'll be, sometime a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire, 


—he is, as unquestionably, only taking upon 
himself forms which the spirits of popular belief 
were constantly in the habit of assuming. How 
very ancient and far-spread is the belief in spir- 
its, or fairies, assuming the form of a horse, we 
learn from Gervase of Tilbury; who, in a well- 
known and oft-quoted passage of his ‘ Otia Im- 
perialia,’ speaks of a spirit which in England 
was called Grant,* and appeared in “ likeness of 
a filly foal.” “ Est in Anglia quoddam demonum 
genus, quod suo idiomate Grant nominant ad 
instar pulli equini anniculi,” &c.; and Mr. 
Keightley, in his ‘Fairy Mythology,’ has shown 
from Grose “that in Hampshire they still give 
the name of Colt Pixy to a supposed spirit, or 
fairy, which, in the shape of a horse, wickers, i.e., 
neighs and misleads horses into bogs, &c.”— a 
prank which is exactly one of those that Puck 
plays when he assumes the shape of a horse “ to 
make Oberon smile.” Pluquet, in describing 
Le Goubelin or gobelin of Normandy — who 
resembles Shakspeare’s Puck in many particu- 
lars —tells us, among other things, that he 
sometimes takes the form of a handsome black 
horse, — but, woe to the unhappy traveller who 
is tempted to bestride him! and we learn from 
Mdlle. Bosquet, that Le Chevalier Bayard is 
the name given to this Lutin or gobelin by the 
Norman peasantry. I have printed in the ‘ Lays 
and Legends of Spain,’ p. 93, a curious account 


* Grimm, ‘Deutsche Mythologie,’ ss. 222 and 946, 
points out the resemblance between this name and 
that of the malicious spirit Grendel in Beowulf. Grimm 
alludes also to the fact, as connected with this subject, 
that the Devil is represented in many places as being 
discoverable by his horse-foot. 
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of a spirit horse, extracted from Torquemeda’s 
‘Spanish Mandeville of Miracles’; and also 
another extract from the same work, in which is 
an account of “two great black mastives” — 
which are obviously evil spirits who have assumed 
that appearance. 

This, then, is an authority, and one of which 
frequent instances might be adduced, for Puck’s 
assumption of the form of a “hound.” But the 
consideration of spirits in the form of hounds 
would almost form a chapter of itself. We will 
therefore pass that by for the present; as also 
that of Puck’s self-transformation into a fire — by 
which, although it is not expressly stated, it is clear 
that Shakspeare alluded to the Will o’ the Wisp. 
Grimm furnishes some instances of the Evil One 
assuming the shape of a “hog”; and, as in the 
transformations which Puck assumes the more 
malevolent features of the elfin character are 
discoverable, such instances as the present serve 
to show how, in the ever-varying phases of the 
popular mythology, the once harmless fairies 
have gradually got confounded with the spirit of 
evil: —a state of things to which the introduc- 
tion of Christianity has no doubt greatly contrib- 
uted. 

What authority Shakspeare had for making 
his shrewd and knavish sprite take upon himself 
the shape of a bear, I know not. Some such 
authority will no doubt be discovered. But 
the only connexion between elves and bears 
which I remember to have met with is in the 
following Norwegian legend ;*—a counterpart 
of which may very possibly have been current 
in England when Shakspeare wrote, and so have 
suggested to him the transformation in question. 

— There was once a man up in Finmark, who 
had caught a great white bear, which he deter- 
mined to take as a present to the King of Den- 
mark. Now, it fell out, that while he was on his 
journey, he arrived on Christmas Eve, at the 
village of Dovrefield ; and accident brought him 
to the house of a man named Halvor, of whom 
he begged a night’s lodging for himself and his 
bear. “Ah! God help me,” exclaimed Halvor, 
“how can I give any body a night’s lodging? 
Why every Christmas Eve I have so many 
Trolls (Elves) come to this house, that I and all 
my family are obliged to quit it, and have not 
even a roof to cover us.” 

“ Oh, you may give me a shelter for all that,” 
said the man; “formy bear can sleep here 
behind the stove, and I can creep into the bed- 


” 


press. 


* A High German poetical version of this legend 
occurs in a MS. of the 14th century preserved at 
Heidelberg. An analytical translation of it will be 
found in Grimm’s ‘ Essay on the Elves,’ in Croker’s 
‘ Fairy Legends,’ ii}. p. 131, et seq. 





Halvor had nothing to say against this; but 
he and his family withdrew, -— taking care, how- 
ever, to get every thing ready for the Trolls, and 
to leave plenty of rice-milk, dried fish, and sau- 
sages upon the tables, and, in fact, every thing 
necessary to make them a good feast. 

As soon as they were gone, in came the Trolls. 
Some were large, some little, some had long 
tails, some none, and some had monstrous noses : 
but all ate, and drank, and enjoyed the good 
things that were set before them. In the midst 
of their merriment, one of the little Trolls, who 
had espied the bear sleeping behind the stove, 
stuck a piece of sausage on the end of a fork, 
and holding it under the bear’s nose, called out, 
“ Pussy, pussy, do you like sausage too?” Upon 
which the bear being roused and angered, began 
to growl so terribly that he soon frightened the 
Trolls, great and small, out of the house. 

Next year, just before Christmas, when Hal- 
vor was in the forest chopping wood and making 
ready for a visit from the Trolls, he suddenly 
heard some one calling him by name, “ Halvor, 
Halvor.” —“ Yes,” said Halvor.—‘“ Have you 
got your great cat still ?”—‘“ Yes,” said Halvor, 
“and she has got seven kittens fiercer and big- 
ger than herself.” —“ Oh!” said the Troll, “if 
that’s the case, we won’t enter your doors again :” 
—and from that time forth Halvor was never 
troubled with the Trolls again on Christmas Eve. 


IV.— Puck as Will-o’-the- Wisp. 


Some call him Robin Goodfellow, 
Hob-goblin, or Mad Crisp, 

And some againe doe terme him oft 
By name of Will-the- Wispe. 

That we are justified in saying, it is clear 
that Shakspeare alluded to the Will-o’-the-Wisp 
when he makes Puck declare that, among other 
shapes, he will be “sometime a fire,” is proved 
by other passages in his writings. The first, and 
the more obvious one, is that in which Stephano, 
after Ariel has led him and his drunken compan- 
ions through 


Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss and thorns, 


and “left them i’ the filthy mantled pool,” re- 
proaches Caliban: “ Monster, your fairy, which 
you say is a harmless fairy, has done little better 
than played the Jack with us,” — that is, as Dr. 
Johnson observes, “ He has played Jack-with-a- 
Lanthorn, has led us about like an Ignus fatuus, 
by which travellers are decoyed into the mire.” 
‘The Tempest’ contains another allusion to this 
subject. It is in the speech in which Ariel — 
who, it must be remembered, is, like Puck, a 
fairy — assures Prospero that he has 


Performed to point, to every article, 
The tempest that he bade him; 
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and runs as follows: — | 


I boarded the King’s ship ; now on the beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flamed amazement: sometimes I’d divide, 

And burn in many places: on the topmast, 

The yards and bowsprits, would I flame dis- 
tinetly. 

Then meet and join; Jove’s lightnings, the pre- 
cursors 

O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 

And sight-outrunning were not. 


A third passage, the peculiar force of which 
was first pointed out by Mr. Hunter, in his re- 
cent and valuable addition to our stores of Shaks- 
pearian Illustration,* occurs in Lear, where Glos- 
ter’s torch being seen in the distance, the Fool 
says, “ Look, here comes a walking fire.” Where- 
upon Edgar, speaking in his assumed character, 
says, “ This is the foul fiend, Flibbertigibet; he 
begins at Curfew, and walks till the first cock.” 
“From which,” observes Mr. Hunter, “ Flibber- 
tigibet seems to be a name for the Will-o’-the- 
Wisp. Hence the propriety of ‘ He begins at 
curfew and walks till the crowing of the cock ; 
that is, is seen in all the dark of night.” 

That Mr. Hunter is right is unquestionable, 
from Mad Tom’s previous declaration that he is 
one “ whom the foul fiend hath led through fire 
and through flame, through ford and through 
whirlpool, over bog and quagmire.” And it would 
only have been part of that consistency observa- 
ble in the most trifling speech of every person- 
age in Shakspeare’s dramas that Edgar should 
avail himself, upon the mention of the “ walk- 
ing fire,” to carry on his assumed character of 
Mad Ton, by indentifying it with the “foul 
fiend” by whom he had been so grievously mis- 
led. But it is a curious fact, which has hitherto, 
I believe, escaped the notice of the commentators, 
that when Shakspeare wrote, “a walking fire” 
was a common name for the Ignis fatuus;— as 
we learn from the story ‘ How Robin Goodfellow 
lead a Company of Fellowes out of their way.’ t 

“ A company of young men having beene 
making merry with their sweethearts, were, at 
their coming home, to come over a_ heath. 
Robin Goodfellow knowing of it, met them, and 
to make some pastime, hee led them up and 
downe the heathe a whole night, so that they 
could not get out of it; for hee went before them 
in the shape of a walking fire, which they all 
saw and followed till the day did appeare: then 


* ‘New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and 
Writings of Shakespeare,’ vol. 2, p. 272. 

t See p. 21 of ‘The Mad Pranks and Merry Jests 
of Robin Goodfellow: Reprinted from the Edition of 
1628 : with an Introduction by J. Payne Collier, Esq., 
F. S. A.—not the least curious of the publications of 
the Percy Society, or of the many reprints, for which 
the admirers of our early literature are indebted to the 
zeal and acquirements of my excellent friend. 





Robin left them, and at his departure spake these 
words : — 

Get you home, you merry lads, 

Tell your mammies and your dads, 

And all those that newes desire, 

How you saw a walking _fire* 

Wenches, that doe smile and lispe, 

Use to call me Willy-Wispe. 
This quotation proves both that Lear’s Fool sup- 
posed Gloster’s torch to be a Will-o’-the-Wisp ; 
and also what we desired to show, that Puck, or 
Robin Goodfellow, sometimes under such a 
form — 

— misled night-faring clowns 
O’er hills, and sinking bogs, and pathless downs. 


The connexion between the Ignis fatuus and 
the Elfin race has been noticed by Grimm, who 
remarks that it is pointed at in the earliest names 
for this walking light which he has met with — 
namely, Elflicht and the Danish Vettylis ; while 
the connexion which subsists between the Ignis 
fatuus and the domestic spirits is shown by the 
fact that it is frequently designated after man- 
kind, as Will-of-the-Wisp, Will-with-the-Wisp, 
Jack-o’-Lanthorn, &c. 

The popular belief as to the nature of this ap- 
pearance is divided at the present day — at least 
in Germany, where it is generally designated 
Irlicht or Irwish, from its similarity to a wisp (in 
German wisch) of lighted straw. According to 
some, these phantoms are believed to be the souls 
of children who have died unbaptized; while 
others again believe them to be the restless spir- 
its of wicked and covetous men who have not 
scrupled for the sake of their own aggrandize- 
ment to “ remove their neighbours’ landmarks.” 

In Brittany, as we learn from Villemarqué, the 
Porte-brandon + appears, in the form of a child 
bearing a torch, which he turns like a burning 
wheel; and with this it is said that he sets fire to 
the villages, — which are sometimes suddenly in 
the middle of the night wrapped in flames. 

In Lusatia, where these wandering wildfires are 
also supposed to be the souls of unbaptized chil- 
dren, they are believed to be perfectly harm- 
less;t and to be relieved from their destined 
wanderings as soon as any pious hand throws a 
handful of consecrated ground after them. 

The Lygtemend, or Lightmen, of Denmark, 
are the spirits of unjust men, who by holding 


* So in the poetical chapbook, called ‘The Merry 
Pranks of Robin Goodfellow, very pleasant and witty,’ 
reprinted by Mr. Collier, we read, p. xviii. — 

Sometimes he’d counterfeit a voyce, 
And travellers call astray, 

Sometimes a walking fire he’d be, 
And lead them from their way. 


t ‘ Barzas-Breiz,’ I. 230, where other particulars of 
this Breton feu-follet are recorded. 


¢ Grave, ‘ Volksagen und Volksthimliche Denk- 
male der Lausitz, p. 167. 
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out a false light seek to allure wayfarers into fens 
and other dangerous places. The best defence 
against them is for the party who sees them to 
turn his cap inside out.* Whoever sees them 
must take care not to point at them, otherwise 
they will come and do him a mischief. It is also 
said that when a Lygteman is called he will 
come and shine before the party who called him, 
— but who must take care that he does not in- 
jure him for his presumption in so calling him. 

In the parish of Juulstrup near Aalborg some 
peasants were once packing corn in the middle 
of the night, when it was pitch dark. Suddenly 
one of these spirits appeared; to whom a boy 
called out fearlessly —“ You had better come 
and shine before us.” Whereupon the Lygte- 
man approached, settled over where they were 
loading, then followed with the waggon, till it 
came right to the granary. Near Skovby by 
Falker these Lygtemen are very numerous. 
They are there said to be the ghosts of land 
surveyors, who in their lifetime have acted un- 
justly in their admeasurements, and are now 
condemned to run up the Hill of Skovby and 
measure it with red hot iron rods— exclaiming 
while they do so, “ This is a right and proper 
boundary, from here to here.” t— Afzelius re- 
lates a similar legend which is current in Swe- 
den. f 

Mdlle. Bosquet, in her ‘ Normag@je Roman- 
esque et Merveilleuse,’ gives us som@ very curi- 
ous notices upon the subject of the popular be- 
lief in Normandy regarding these Feux Follets. 
They are there regarded as cruel and malicious 
spirits, whom it is extremely dangerous to en- 
counter. To fly from them is to invite them to 
follow and persecute the unhappy wight who 
sees them; whose only chance of escape is to 
throw himself’ on his face and invoke the Divine 
assistance in releasing him from his danger. 
Among the superstitions which prevail on this 
subject are two deserving of notice: one is that 
the Ignis fatuus is the spirit of some unhappy 
woman who is destined thus to run en fourolle, 
to expiate her intrigues with a minister of the 
church, — and it is designated from that cireum- 
stance La Fourlore or La Fourolle. Another 
opinion is, that Le Feu Follet is the soul of a 
priest who has been condemned thus to expiate 
his broken vows of perpetual chastity: and it is 
very probable that it is. to some similar belief 

* In the interesting notice of the Pixies of Devon- 
shire [| Ath. 991], we are told that they delight in 
leading astray such persons as they find abroad after 


nightfall, and that the only remedy in such a case is to 


turn some part of thedress. So Bishop Corbet, in his 
* Iter Septentrionale ’ 


— turn your cloaks 
Said he, for Puck is busy in these oaks. 
+ See Thiele ‘ Danmarks Folkesagn,’ II. 299. 
t Swenska Folkets Sago-Hafder, If. 172. 
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existing in this country at the time when he 
wrote, that Milton alludes in L’Allegro, when he 
says — 


She was pinched and pulled, she said, 
And he by Friars’ Lanthorn led. 


In the curious collection which Kuhn has pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Markische Sagen und 
Legenden’ we find two passages which serve to 
illustrate the preceding notices. The first par- 
ticularly will show that it was consistent with 
the elfin character of Puck, that he should 
assume the form of the Will-of-the-Wisp. It is 
the legend of a peasant in Schwina, who for a 
long time had a Kobold living in his house, — by 
whose means he became a rich man. Among 
the forms which this Kobold sometimes took, 
was that of a calf with fiery eyes — though more 
frequently he lay upon the hearth in the shape 
of an old cat. Sometimes he was found in the 
morning in the stove in the shape of a flame 
of fire; when the maid, suddenly frightened at 
the sight, would run to her mistress and tell that 
there was a fiery monster in¢he grate: but by 
the time when the mistress came, he had van- 
ished. This Kobold at length becoming too 
intimate with the good woman of the house, her 
husband one day caught him, packed him up in 
a basket, and had him carried away to such a 
distance that he could never find his way home 
again. —The second passage describes the Leucht- 
mannekens (or little light-men), as they are 
there called, as little spirits who carry a light, 
and ofttimes so lead night wanderers out of their 
road that it is long before they can find their 
way again. But that these spirits (which are 
there also described as the souls of unbaptized 
children who cannot rest in their graves,) are 
not always malicious, but will sometimes do good 
service to those who know how to propitiate 
them, is shown by the following story : — 

Close by Stulpe, and at the foot of the Gohn 
Mountain, these little light-men are often seen ; 
and an old man who had lived in that neighbour- 
hood for many years frequently saw them danc- 
ing merrily before him as he returned home late 
at night from carousing in the village. If it was 
very dark, or a heavy fall of snow had taken 
place, he would call out to one of these little 
light-men, “ Come, and light me home!” This 
it would do instantly, going before him until he 
had reached his dwelling-place, where it van- 
ished. Then he laid a halfpenny upon the sill 
of the door,—and was sure to find it gone the 
next morning. By that means, he secured the 
good offices of his little attendants as he returned 
home from his next merry-making. 

But dismissing these ignes fatui, by referring 
the reader desirous of knowing more of the Folk- 
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Lore which exists upon the subject of them to 
Mr. Jabez Allies’s interesting brochure ‘ On the 
Ignis Fatuus, or Will-o’-the-Wisp, and the Fai- 
ries’ — and the scientific inquirer, as to the cause 
of the phenomenon, to a dissertation in the 51st 


servations Physiques sur les Feux-Follets, (an 
article which I have not had an opportunity of 
consulting), —let us turn our attention to the 
trick which Puck played upon poor Bottom; 
and, long as is the quotation, we must describe 
it in Shakspeare’s own inimitable language : — 


My mistress with a monster is in love. 
Near to her close and consecrated bower, 
While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 
A crew of patches, rude mechanica 
That work for bread upon Athenian stalls, 
Were met together to rehearse a play, 
Intended for great Theseus’ nuptial day. 

The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort, 
Who Pyramus presented, in their sport 
Forsook his scene, and entered in a brake: 
When [ did him at this advantage take, 
An ass’s nowl I fixed on his head. 
Anon, his Thisbe must be answered, 
And forth my mimic comes; when they him spy 
As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye, 
Or russet-paled choughs, many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun's report 
Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky; 
So, at his sight, away his fellows fly : 
And, at our stamp, here o’er and o'er one falls ; 
He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 
Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears, thus 

strong, 

Made senseless things begin to do them wrong: 
For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 
Some sleeves; some hats; from yielders all things 





catch. 
I led them on in this distracted fear. 
And left sweet Pyramus translated there; 
When in that moment (so it came to pass) 
Titania waked and straightway loved an Ass.” 


Though ‘The Mad Pranks and Merry Jests of 
Robin Goodfellow,’ which Mr. Collier supposes 
, Shakspeare to have been acquainted with, did 
not furnish him with any authority for the lu- 
dicrous transformation which he makes Puck 
affect in the person of honest “ Nick Bottom,” 
who had been selected to play Pyramus, because 
“Pyramus is a sweetfaced man,” — there can 
be little question that the possibility of such 
transformations was in his day an article of 
popular belief. 

This may be inferred from the following pas- 
sage from Reginald Scot’s ‘ Discoveries of Witch- 
craft, book xiii. ch. 19: where he is speaking 
of certain great matters that may be wrought 
by Art Magic : * 

“ As, for example, if I affirm that with cer- 


tain charms and popish prayers, I can set an 
horse or an asses head upon a man’s shoulders, I 





* Although our quotation is from the edition dated 
in 1665, it must be borne in mind that the book ap- 
peared as early as 1554. 
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livraison of the Revue Britannique entitled ‘ Ob-- 
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shall not be believed; or if I do it, I shall be 
thought a witch. And yet, if I. Bap. Neap ex- 
periments be true, it is no difficult matter to 
make it seem so; and the charm of a witch or 
ore joined with the experiment, will also 
make the wonder seem to proceed thereof. The 
words used in such case are uncertain, and to 
be recited at the pleasure of the witch or cosen- 
er. But the conclusion of this, cut off the | 
head of a horse, or an ass (before they be dead, 
otherwise the vertue or strength thereof will be 
the less effectual), and make an earthen vessel | 
of fit capacity to contain the same, and let it be 

filled with the oyl and fat thereof, cover it close, 

and dawb it over with lome; let it boyl over a | 
soft fire three days continually, that the flesh 
boyled may run into oyl, so as the bare bones 
may be seen, beat the hair into powder and | 
mingle the same with the oyl; and annoint the 
heads of the standers by, and they shall seem to | 
have horses or asses heads. If beasts heads be 

anointed with the oyl made of a man’s head, | 
they shall seem to have men’s faces, as divers 

authors soberly affirm.” | 


This trick of Puck’s may, however, have been 
suggested to Shakspeare by one that is related 
of the world-renowned Doctor Faustus. That 
Shakspeare knew of Faustus we see by his allu- 
sion to him in ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ | 
where Bardolph speaks of “three German dev- 
ils, three Doctor Faustuses”:—and in the forty- 
third chapter of ‘ The History of the Damnable 
Life and Deserved Death of Dr. John Faustus,’* 
which tells “how Dr. Faustus feasted his guests 
on Ash-Wednesday,”—we read, “ The guests 
having sat, and well eat and drank, Dr. Faustus 
made that every one had an ass’s head on, with 
great and long ears, so they fell to dancing, and 
to drive away the time until it was midnight, and 
then every one departed home, and as soon as 
they were out of the house, each one was in his 
natural shape, and so they ended and went to 
sleep.” Now, although from the uncertainty 
which at present prevails as to when the Eng- 
lish story-book was first printed it cannot be 
asserted that Shakspeare was acquainted with it, 
the probability is that he was so—or, at least, 
might have been. In the first place, we know 
that the German Volksbuch, which corresponds 
with our English one, was printed at Frankfort, 
in 1587; and here let me remark, that some of 
the German antiquaries have regarded the his- 
tory of Faust as of English origin : — and in the 
next place we have the fact that ‘The Second 
Report of Dr. John Faustus, containing his Ap- 
pearances and the Deeds of Wagner,’ was pub- 
lished in this country as early as 1594; from 
which we may reasonably infer the existence of 
an earlier edition of the tract before alluded to. 


* This is reprinted, as well as “ The Second Report” 
in the Early Romances, Vol. II]. 
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Musiius doubtless remember his story of Rubezahl 
— or, as the translator of the selection of them 
(said to be no less a person than the late Mr. 
Beckford) which appeared in 1791, under the 
title of ‘Popular Tales of the Germans’ angli- 
cised his name, Number Nip. They cannot 
have been otherwise than struck with the resem- 
blance between this tricksome spirit of the Giant 
Mountains and our own Puck; but may proba- 
bly have ascribed no small portion of this resem- 
blance to the manner in which Musiius has told 
his story. The resemblance is, however, very 
great; and is perhaps still more so when we read 
the simple legends in which Rubezahl figures, 
than in Musiius’s witty and spirited tale. These 
traditions were first collected by Pretorius, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, in a work 
which I have not had the good fortune to have 
the opportunity of consulting.* A selection of 
the merry tricks recorded by Pretorius is insert- 
ed in Busching’s Collection of Popular Tradi- 
tions, Tales, and Stories;+ and with an extract 
from one of these, which will serve to establish 
the resemblance between Puck and Rubezahl, 
and to show that the transformation which poor 
Bottom underwent was a common incident in 
works of popular fiction, we will conclude this 
chapter. — Rubezahl has been entertaining a 
party of guests in a deserted hostelry in which 
he had taken up his abode; and after having 
related the various proofs of his extraordinary 
powers which he had given, the story runs: — 

And when they had been thus merry for some 
time, one among them said to Rubezahl, “ Sir 
host, I pray you be so kind as to show us some 
pretty sportive jest.” But Rubezahl said, 
“ There is enough this time: this time you and 
the other lords have seen enough.” All the 
lords agreed with Rubezahl, saying, “The pas- 
time would indeed be superfluous.” But he who 
had spoken persevered, and begged so hard for 
one, as a sort of night-cap or sleeping draught, 
that Rubezahl at length said, “It shall be so.” 
In a trice this same guest had gotten on his 
shoulders an ox’s head with great horns, just like 
the head of a real ox. 

At this sight the rest of the company began to 
laugh at and mock him. This angered him, and 
he sought to reproach them for so doing, but 


The readers of the beautiful German tales of | 
| 


* Under the title “Demonologia Rubinzalit Silesti,” 
pe edition of which was published at Leipsic in 

t ‘ Volks-Sagen, Marchen und Legenden, gesam- 
melt von J. G. inning, The Rubezahl Legends 
form also the subject of the following works :— I. 
‘Die Wundersamen Mahrlein von Berggeist Ru- 
bezahl, von Dr. Heinrich Doring Leipsig, no date. 
II. ‘Rubenzahl oder Volksagen im Reisenbirge,’ 
ublished in 1821: and IIL * Buch vom Ru- 

















zahl, &c., von J. Lyser, Leipzig, 1834. 
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when he tried to speak, he could only bellow for 
all the world as if he had been a living ox; and 
when he lifted a cup to his mouth and tried to 
drink out of it, he could not get a draught of 


of Shakspeare. 


| wine, his lips were so much too large. At length 


Rubezahl’s servant brought him some in a large 
vat, by which means he was enabled to get a 
hearty draught. Thus had the lords their sport 
with the ox; and well pleased were they with 
this merry jest. 

In the meanwhile a rumor of what had hap- 
pened reached the ears of this gentleman’s wife ; 
upon which she, with some of her companions, 
rode after her husband, and alighted at Ru- 
bezahl’s dwelling. On entering she was in- 
formed that her husband had got an ox’s head; 
and, when she found it was so, she addressed 
the foulest language to Rubezahl, for putting 
this shame upon her husband. Rubezahl spoke 
mildly to her in reply, telling her to hold her 
tongue. This, too, did the other guests; but in 
vain. Upon this Rubezahl conjured a cow’s 
head with horns complete, upon the poor woman’s 
shoulders: at the sight of which the laughter 
increased; and when the poor woman tried to 
remonstrate, she only began to blare, and so did 
the ox likewise. 

Merry indeed were all faces then, and right 
merrily wore they their caps: and in this spirit 
did the guests all go to sleep together, and snore 
the whole night through. And when they awoke, 
early on the following morning, lo! there they 
all lay on an open heath. The occurrences of 
the preceding day seemed no more than a 
dream: yet some of them guessed shrewdly, that 
this was a merry jest which had been put upon 
them by Rubezahl. — Atheneum. 


— 


Beef steaks are said to have been invented 
by Lucius Plaucus, a Roman, condemned by 
Trajan, for some offence, to act as one of the 
menial sacrificers to Jupiter. The fragments of 
the victim being laid upon the fire, the unfor- 
tunate senator was compelled to turn them. In 
the process one of the slices slipped off the coals, 
and was caught by Plaucus in its fall. It burned 
his fingers, and he instinctively put them into 
his mouth; in that moment he made the grand 
discovery that the taste of a slice thus carbon- 
ated was infinitely beyond all the old, soddened 
cookery of Rome. Turning the whole ceremo- 
ny into a matter of appetite, he swallowed every 
slice — deluded Trajan, defrauded Jupiter, and 
invented beef steaks. — Excerpt. 
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THREE MONTHS AT GAZA. 


After quitting the Arab chiefs, Sidney rode 
slowly and silently towards the little town of 
Gaza. He was seized with a strange fit of mel- 
ancholy, and this sudden revulsion of feeling 
proceeded from no perceptible cause. He cared 
very little about parting with either Aali or 
Sheikh Salem. Lascelles Hamilton was a much 
more amusing companion than either of the 
Moslems. But from some inexplicable train of 
thought, Sidney’s mind was filled with fancies, 
which followed one another like the phantasms 
of a fever, and produced a depression of spirits 
alarming to himself. He was naturally so little 
addicted to low spirits, or melancholy, that he 
felt convinced the present fit must be the fore- 
runner of some serious malady, and that the 
mysterious warning given him by Sheikh Salem, 
not to delay long at Gaza, arose from the saga- 
cious Arab perceiving the traces of incipient 
fever marked on his forehead. At last he suc- 
ceeded, by reproaching himself with his own 
pusillanimity, in rousing his mind, and directing 
his attention to the scenery around, and: to the 
view of the town before him. 

That view was well calculated to dispel blue 
devils. It was picturesque, gay, and luxuriantly 
green ; and the contrast it offered to the parched 
desert behind, and the memory of the sandy 
fog of the Khamsin, made its contemplation a 
physical enjoyment. On each side of the lane 
along which the travellers proceeded, a tall fence 
of cactus separated them from verdant planta- 
tions of mulberry trees, orchards, and gardens. 
The creaking of water wheels, and the splashing 
of the water from the revolving buckets, were 
sounds which, if not musical to the ear, were 
delightful to the sense of hearing, from the ideas 
of coolness and cleanliness they su 
Those only who have wandered in the desert 
under a burning sun, or sailed for days and 
nights in a crowded Levantine caik, can con- 
ceive the exquisite sensation that the sight of an 
old black bucket of fresh water conveys to the 
human soul. The sense of coolness indicated 
by the dark stain of constant immersion, and 
the liberality of wealth testified by the leaky 
stream flowing from the ill-connected staves, 
have given many a traveller in the “ gorgeous 
east” greater pleasure than he could have 
derived from an invitation to a banquet with 
Lucullus. 

Beyond the wave of the corn fields, the ver- 
dure of the gardens, and the shade of the trees, 
rose the little city of Gaza,—a small and pic- 
turesque spot, with a few minarets and towers, 





and ruined walls rising above the houses. It 
crowns a moderate elevation, once occupied by 
a strong citadel, so well fortified by nature and 
art as to have merited emphatically the appella- 
tion of “the strong.” It stands a monument of 
the glory of the Israelite warrior Samson, and 
a proof of the ease with which heroic valor, in a 
petty fortress commanded by a Persian eunuch, 
could arrest the progress of the Macedonian | 
hero, Alexander the Great. At the entrance of 
the town our travellers stumbled over some 
ruins, which they were gravely informed marked 
the remains of the gateway from which Samson 
had carried away the gates. Beside it, a small 
building with a low dome has been constructed 
by the Mohammedans, aud is shown as the tomb 
of Samson. 

Before this tomb, a considerable number of 
people, and a guard of Albanian soldiers, was 
now stationed. They soon brought our travellers 
to a halt, and compelled them to dismount in 
order to undergo an examination as long and 
inquisitorial as that to which poor foreigners are 
subjected at the police office of Vienna. Their 
motives for visiting Gaza were inquired into, and 
particularly their connection with the party they 
had just quitted. The result of the examination 
did not appear to be perfectly satisfactory, 
though Sidney told very frankly that Sheikh 
Salem and his son were of the party, truly 
declaring at the same time, that as they had 
crossed the desert disguised in female apparel, 
and surrounded by their own attendants, he had 
no knowledge of their presence until the party 
was joined by the Sheikh of Hebron that day. 
An Osmanlee secretary of the governor of Gaza, 
one of those Mamaluke custom-house officers, or 
revenue collectors of Mohammed Ali, to whom 
the statesmen of France looked for the founda- 
tion of an Arabic empire in Egypt and Syria, 
now made his appearance, to decide on the fate 
of the English spies, for such they were evi- 
dently considered. 

After a second examination, it was decided 
that the party must undergo a quarantine of . 
observation until their companions should arrive. 
It was in vain to oppose this decision ; so Sidney, 
Lascelles Hamilton, and Achmet were marched 
through the middle of the town of Gaza, and 
lodged in a tower near the centre of the bar- 
racks, in order to preserve the place from the 
danger of contagion. Two Albanian soldiers 
were appointed to act as guardians or sentinels 
to the prisoners, who were also allowed to hire a 
cook. The guards kept up a constant commu- 


















































Three Months at Gaza. 


nication with their friends, and the cook walked 
himself to the market to make his purchases, so 
that the quarantine was very evidently rather a 
police than a sanitary measure. 

The tower in which the travellers were lodged 
was within the circuit of the remains of a noble 
building, constructed by the templars, or the 
knights of St. John, who long defended this bul- 
wark of the kingdom of Jerusalem against the 
infidel soldans of Egypt. The first morning of 
quarantine was spent walking and smoking on 
the terraced roof of a large arched hall, once a 
dormitory, or a hospital of the Christian soldiery, 
now tenanted by a small body of irregular cav- 
alry. As Mohammed Ali was, according to the 
established system of his Arabic empire, cheating 
them out of their pay, they were eager to hire 
their horses to our travellers for the journey to 
Jerusalem. Their captain, aspiring to the profits 
of a muleteer, contrasted with the fierce templar 
of Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, as the trading mon- 
arch, Mohammed Ali, forms an antithesis to the 
generous Saladin. The terrace overlooked a 
delightful country, and Sidney felt positively 
pleased that the restraint of quarantine com- 
pelled him to be idle. Before him was spread a 
rich cultivated plain, closely covered with olive 
trees, and bounded by a range of hills, crowned 
by the peak of Samson’s mount, rising promi- 
nent over the rest of the chain. The long wav- 
ing branches of palm trees scattered about in 
every direction, the trains of loaded camels 
arriving and departing, and the active popula- 
tion in constant movement round the town, gave 
Gaza the air of a flourishing place. 

But though Sidney found great pleasure in 
contemplating this scene, seated on his carpet, 
pipe in hand, and Achmet expressed in a variety 
of languages his delight at smoking the pipe of 
repose, after quitting the saddle of fatigue, nei- 
ther the scene nor the repose appeared to pro- 
duce a tranquillizing effect on the mind of Mr. 
Lascelles Hamilton. That gentleman displayed 
the extreme of impatience at his confinement, 
and spent hour after hour in vain exhortations 
to Sidney, to make some endeavours to be re- 
leased from imprisonment. Failing with Sid- 
ney, he had even attempted to move Achmet. 
It was all useless: Sidney had not gazed on 
green trees, gardens, and human beings, for some 
days, nor had Achmet smoked a pipe of repose 
since he had quitted the valley of the Nile ; so 
the one could do nothing but contemplate, and 
the other nothing but smoke. 

In the evening, the incessant volubility of 
Lascelles Hamilton awakened in Sidney a wish 
to take a stroll through the town. On proposing 
this walk to the Albanian guards, they immedi- 
ately agreed to accompany the travellers, and 
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suggested 4 visit to the Mosque, which had been 
a Christian church, and then a sojourn in the 
principal coffee-house in the Bazaar. The 
church, now converted into the principal mosque 
of Gaza, is said to have been constructed in the 
fifth century. It is well worth visiting, though 
there can be no doubt that the coffee-house has 
an air of much greater antiquity, if the marks of 
Decay’s effacing fingers be a proof of age. The 
manner adopted by the quarantine of Gaza for 
exhibiting the enforcement of the sanitary regu- 
lations to the whole population, was an excellent 
illustration of the effects of the influence of pub- 
lic opinion in Turkey. 

Next day was occupied in preparing for the 
journey to Jerusalem. Sidney had brought a 
letter from Cairo to a Christian Arab, named 
Elias es Shami, so called because he was a na- 
tive of Sham el Keber, or the great city of Da- 
mascus. ‘This worthy was the consular agent of 
some one of the European powers, but affected 
to be consul for all. His house was ornamented 
with five or six flag-staffs, and from these, on 
days of public rejoicing, the standards of Eng- 
land and France were displayed at the corners 
furthest apart. He declared himself, in his 
Damascene French, consul of all the powers, or, 
as he phrased it, “ Je suis moi, consul, de toutes 
les potences.” And it really did not require this 
certificate to convince most of his visitors, that, 
like many of the trading consuls of the Levant, 
he was somewhat of a gullows bird. In the posi- 
tion in which he was placed, Sidney conceived 
this worthy consular agent might afford him 
some advice. 

On arriving at the house with the flag-staffs, 
Achmet was sent in to present the letter. In 
spite of the quarantine, it was received and read 
by Elias of Sham without difficulty. But, though 
the consul had no fear of plague before his eyes, 
he had a strong aversion to hold any intercourse 
with persons suspected of being spies by the offi- 
cers of Mohammed Ali and Ibrahim Pasha. He 
accordingly, positively declined the visit of Sid- 
ney, and sent down his vice-consul, a tall youth, 
with lantern jaws, to inform the travellers in the 
middle of the street, that Mr. Elias of Sham, the 
British consul, could not recognize any traveller 
in Syria to be an Englishman, who did not wear 
the English dress on his body, and a round hat 
on his head. This communication was so com- 
pletely in the classic style of English diplomacy 
in the Levant, that Hassan’s axiom concerning 
the sanity of Elchees and Ambassadors, rushed 
to the recollection of Sidney, and he perceived 
that even trading consuls felt bound to put a 
touch of folly in their official communications, to 
vouch for their diplomatic authority. 

Rather amused than discomposed by this re- 
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ception, Sidney bethought himself of another 
letter he possessed, to a Persian merchant named 
Ibrahim, and called by Turks, Sishman. Fat 
Abraham pretended to be Persian consul, so it 
was proposed to try whether the Mohammedan 
had more of the trader, and less of the diplomat, 
than his Christian colleague. As the quarantine 
regulations gave nobody any concern, it was de- 
termined t> make this visit as imposing as possi- 
ble. Achmet arranged the procession, and 
mai ched before the travellers as dragoman, him- 
self preceded by two Albanian soldiers armed to 
the teeth; the cook and two more Albanians 
followed in the rear, and with the greatest dig- 
nity, the whole body moved through the bazaar 
to the shop of Fat Abraham. 

Tbrahim Sishman was found seated in his 
counting-house. This counting-house, like most 
of the shops in a Turkish bazaar, bore a close 
resemblance to the l’on’s den at the zoological 
gardens, the grating in front being removed, 
and the floor raised about three feet above the 
mud of the narrow street; if the pathway be- 
tween the dens of the traders in the bazaar of 
Gaza, deserve to be dignified with the name of 
street. Fat Ibrahim had very little the look of 
a Persian; instead of possessing the genteel 
figure of that noble race, he was a squat fellow, 
with a large mouth, a tallow face, and two arms 
hanging down from his shoulders at six inches 
distance from his body, as if unable to approach 
nearer from some electrical influence. He was, 
however, by no means very fat, so that his nick- 
name of Fat Ibrahim was merely a distinctive 
epithet, borne as Europeans bear the name of 
Black, Brown, White, or Green, without their 
skin being of the color of a dun cow, or a Bra- 
zilian parroquet. The Persian dealt largely in 
tobacco and coffee on his own account, and in 
various articles of other people’s property, of 
which he exhibited specimens on the walls of 
his den; for besides being a consul, he called 
himself a banker and general merchant. 

He received Sidney and his companion with 
great affability, and as soon as they were seated 
like a couple of tailors on his shop floor, he plied 
them with pipes and coffee, and a stream of con- 
versation, which eclipsed the volubility of Mr. 
Lascelles Hamilton in the desert. He was by 
no means deficient in wit, and talked of the 
scrape into which the fravellers had fallen by 
their accidental intercourse with Sheikh Salem, 
as the public news of the bazaar; while he in- 
duced them to recount their visit to his brother 
consul, the Shamite, whom he ridiculed as a 
booby, who always acted as a general merchant, 
when he ought to act as a banker, and as a 
banker when he ought to act as a consul. ‘The 
Persian concluded by telling Sidney, that he 





had now arrived at the right consular shop for 
protection. Persia and England were the best 
of friends, and as the English consul from Sham 
had been offering for French contracts, he hoped 
soon to display the flag of England in his own 
court-yard. 

A week was drawing to its close, and our 
travellers were still retained in their state of 
quarantine at large. Sidney enjoyed himself 
walking about and visiting the bazaar, but poor 
Mr. Lascelles Hamilton began to be alarmed at 
the delay, and, strange to say, became thought- 
ful and silent. He affected great anxiety for 
the fate of the companions he had left behind, 
but Sidney suspected his melancholy arose from 
fear of losing his baggage. He declared too 
that it was of the greatest consequence for him 
to reach Jerusalem in the shortest space of time, 
and kept a small bundle constantly near him, as 
if ready for a sudden start, should the opportu- 
nity of escape present itself. The anxiety of 
Lascelles Hamilton had increased to a nervous 
pitch, when, late one evening, Ringlady and 
Campbell were suddenly ushered into the tower 
where our travellers were lodged. Their delay 
had been caused in part by the Khamsin wind, 
and in part by their sluggish movements. 

Next morning, the whole party proceeded to 
pay Hafiz Bey, the governor of Gaza, a visit, 
and obtain his authority to quit his government. 
Hafiz Bey received them with great politeness, 
granted them every thing they asked, but invited 
them to ride out with him to see two robbers 
impaled, and meet a courier from Mohammed 


_ Ali with a small body of Bedoween cavalry. 


The invitation was equivalent to a command; so 
although none of the party had any curiosity to 
see the rare sight of an impalement executed by 
the express orders of Ibrahim Pasha on two 
Arab soldiers, who had stolen a few bushels of 
beans, still they were compelled to accept the 
offer without any appearance of dissatisfaction. 
Lascelles Hamilton alone attempted to excuse 
himself, and only joined the party when he per- 
ceived that his absence would render him an 
object of suspicion to the Bey. The governor 
mounted the whole party, and even Campbell, 
in spite of his aversion to equestrian exercise, 
felt tolerably at home when he perceived that 
he could place himself on a quiet-looking steed, 
with a round, well-padded, cloth saddle. 

The scene was well worthy seeing, though we 
must omit all deseription of the impalement, 
which our travellers refused to witness. Hafiz 
Bey had prepared a species of review, the fame 
of which he probably conceived might tend to 
make Lord Palmerston pause before he launched 
his thunders against Gaza. The meeting of the 
Bedoweens from Egypt with the Bedoweens of 
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Gaza, was accompanied by a sham-fight, exe- 
cuted with considerable art, though consisting of 
little more than an extended combination of sin- 
gle combats. The captain of each troop rode 
forward, and when they had approached suffi- 
ciently near, one fired his carbine or pistol, and 
then galloped away; the other followed, and if 
he could gain on his adversary, chose his dis- 
tance to return the fire. Each horseman in suc- 
cession from both troops advanced, repeating the 
same manceuvre, but often describing circles in 
their flight or in their advance, for the purpose 
of cutting off the boldest of their adversaries, 
who might have ventured too far in the eager- 
ness of the pursuit. It was only when this was 
successfully accomplished that any attempt was 
made to close and use the sabre, though even in 
these last and desperate encounters, the great 
object was rather to secure® prisoners than to 
slay enemies. The lance was evidently regard- 
ed by both parties as a useless weapon. ‘The 
meanest trooper of the desert was so completely 
master of this unwieldly weapon as to avoid or 


parry its thrust with perfect confidence, so that | 


when Bedoween met Bedoween, lances were 
laid aside. 


The mimic fight, however, continued longer, 





and was extended over a much greater space of | 


ground than Hafiz Bey had contemplated. He 
evidently began to grow uneasy, a circumstance 
which our travellers attributed to the effect of 
the impalement on his nerves, though it really 
arose from the fear he began to entertain, that 
his severity in punishing theft had wounded the 
sympathies of the Arabs. He accordingly 
despatched one of his own Curds to request the 
Arab chiefs to draw nearer to the infantry, and 
thus place themselves within the range of his 
artillery, and perhaps for the purpose of enforc- 


men to move towards the rear of the Bedoweens. 
The Arabs clearly disapproved of the movement, 
and disliked the orders, so without deigning to 
salute Hafiz Bey, both his own Arabs of Gaza 
and the new comers from Egypt suddenly set 
off at a gallop, and soon disappeared among the 
hills towards the desert. An endeavour was 
made to treat this incident as a part of the re- 
view, but alarm soon seized both the spectators 
and the troops that remained, and the Bey was 
obliged to scamper back to Gaza as fast as possi- 
ble, lest some treason should place another in 
possession of his government betore his arrival. 

In the evening, the Franks were again sum- 
moned to pay Hafiz Bey a visit, but neither Mr. 
Lascelles Hamilton nor the accomplished Mo- 
hammed, the dragoman of Mr. Ringlady, could 
be found. Achmet, too, had fallen ill in the 
morning, so that the party had to present itself 








_two valuable companions, it appeared that the 
ing this order, he directed his Curdish horse- | 











before the governor with diminished splendor. 
On their arrival at the divan, they beheld a 
Frank in a European dress seated beside Hafiz 
Bey, and a consular canvas standing near the 
door. Inquiries was soon made for Mr. Lascelles 
Hamilton, and when the Frank on the sofa 
heard that he was nowhere to be found, he 
jumped up and made twenty inquiries one after 
the other in English, as strongly marked with a 
foreign accent as that of Mr. Lascelles Hamilton, 
but by no means equal to it in choice of words, 
or correctness of grammatical construction. The 
worthy stranger then informed the travellers 
that he was an agent of the British Consulate at 
Alexandria, sent to arrest Mr. Lascelles Hamil- 
ton for a variety of offences committed under a 
variety of names. 

The hue and cry was now raised, but no Mr. 
Lascelles Hamilton was to be found, and it 
almost appeared difficult to produce any evi- 
dence that such a person had ever existed. 
Dozens of persons who had seen him that morn- 
ing, and every morning he had spent at Gaza, 
became alarmed lest they should be in some way 
compromised by a connexion with him, and 
stoutly denied that such a person had accom- 
panied Sidney to Gaza. Sidney himself, amused 
with the events of the day, boasted to Campbell 
that he would achieve fame as a literary man by 
writing a novel in three volumes based on the 
adventures of a single day at Gaza. In the 
mean time, Ringlady became frantic on discover- 
ing, in the search of Lascelles Hamilton, that he 
had lost not only his pearl of dragomans, the 
accomplished Mohammed, but likewise the whole 
of his baggage, which the accomplished Moham- 
med had doubtless carried off by mistake. ‘To 
increase the grief of the party at losing these 


best part of the baggage of Sidney and: Camp- 
bell had also disappeared, but whether with the 
Frank or the Mussulman, it was impossible to 
say. The night was spent in vain endeavours to 
ascertain the direction in which the fugitives had 
fled. Hafiz Bey sent out horsemen on every 
road, who probably did not go very fur, from the 
fear of falling in with the Bedoweens. Achmet, 
however, who now began to recover from his 
attack of illness, declared that all search would 
be useless, for he felt sure that his brother dra- 
goman — the father ofa jackass, as he politely 
termed him—had attemped to poison him in 
order to escape to the Arabs with the Frank 
Sheitan. 

Day after day elapsed, and no tidings were 
heard either of the fugitives or the baggage. 
The deputy consul from Alexandria informed 
the travellers, that Mr. Lascelles Hamilton had 
been the secretary of an English gentleman of 
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_ sion. 
_ more closely pursued than at Gaza. 


fortune, and during his patron’s absence from 


| home, he had thought fit to decamp with numer- 


ous papers and a large sum of money. With 
this provision, he had been travelling over the 


| Continent under a variety of names, and pre- 
senting himself at different places as a relation 


of various distinguished families, proving his 
identity by the letters and papers in his posses- 
He had escaped many times when even 
A courier 
arriving from Alexandria, informed him at last, 
that Mohammed, the pearl of dragomans, had 
been seen on the road to Egypt, beyond El 
Arish. As it now appeared that the quarry had 
doubled back, in order probably to escape by 
sea from Alexandria, as the spot where his 
presence would be least suspected, the consular 
agent set off after his victim. It was something 
like a lap-dog pursuing a fox. Rumors of the 


_ Palmerstonian wars were now beginning to alarm 
| the East, so that our travellers found themselves 


in a situation of considerable embarrassment. 

The sudden departure of their baggage was 
more frequently deplored by the travellers than 
the loss of their companion’s society. Part 
of their cash had been lodged in their trunks — 
a fact not unknown to the observant Mohammed 
—and their funds were now very low. Mr. 
Ringlady had, however, a letter for Elias, of 
Sham, whom he considered to be the English 
consul; and though Sidney informed him of the 
reception he had met with on presenting a simi- 
lar letter, he trusted to his elegant appearance 
and mellifluous voice for complete success in ob- 
taining as much cash as he might require to 
continue his journey to Beyrout. 

Ringlady and Campbell, in new paletots and 
black hats, proceeded to wait on the consul, 
banker, and general trader of Sham. That 
worthy, however, jad already arrived at the 
conviction that a war between Turkey and 
Egypt, and between England and France, was 
inevitable, and that victory would as inevitably 
accompany the arms of Egypt and Gaul. His 
niterest confirmed this conviction. As some- 
times happens in the lax mercantile morality of 
the consular system in the Levant, he was the 
agent of two rival banking establishments, one 
supported by English, and the other by French 
funds. The English capitalists being far away, 
and unable to exercise ‘any direct control over 
their funds, the Shamite considered it an excel- 
lent opportunity for confiscating their funds. 
He termed the confiscation an act of justice, for 
the English had intrusted him with their money 
though they knew that-he was already the agent 
of a rival establishment, and the law declares 
that all acts contrary to the policy of trade are 
invalid. The consul illustrated his argument in 
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the following words: —“I ama mule; I hired 
my labor to the French, and they loaded me 
with money-bags. I worked, and worked, and 
worked. The English saw I could carry more, 
so they placed money-bags on my back, and 
cheated the French out of my labor. The bur- 
den is now heavy, and honor requires me to 
throw away the money-bags of the English.” 
The mule accordingly proceeded to kick them 
off in the public road, but took care to place his 
own friends on the spot to pick them up. 

He nevertheless received Ring!ady and Camp- 
bell with great politeness, treated them to coffee 
and long pipes, and discoursed on the state of 
Palestine. He advised them to make the best 
of their way to Beyrout, informing them that 
the climate of Syria was peculiarly dangerous to 


English constitutions towards the commencement | 
of the month of June. The most experienced | 


physicians had predicted a great mortality of 
Franks during the ensuing summer, and English- 
men were observed to suffer most severely from 
Syrian fevers. Mr. Ringlady now introduced 
the business of their visit in formal terms, but 
Campbell was so delighted with his new friend 
that he exclaimed, “ Ye’re a friendly soul, Sig- 
nor Console Elias; but we’re no feared for the 
climate ; it’s cash we want, and either Mr. Ring- 
lady or I can gie ye a circular note on a London 
bank, or a bill on a hoose in Beyrout.” The 
face of Elias now assumed as profound a gravity 
as if he had been suddenly called upon to decide 
on the fate of Syria. After some reflection he 
replied, —“ Gentlemen, I regret to say that it is 
not in my power to advance you any money, as 
you have no letter of credit especially addressed 
tome. The letter I hold in my hand is only 
one of introduction.” In vain circular notes 
were exhibited, and letters of credit on Beyrout ; 
Elias was inexorable. After Mr. Ringlady had 
explained at some length and with great elo- 
quence, every question of mercantile law, and 
every principle of social duty connected with 
their wants, the travellers were compelled to 
take their leave of their consular friend, without 
obtaining a farthing of his coin. 

The travellers now held a council to decide 
on their future movements. At this council, it 
was decided that Ringlady and Campbell should 
set off next day for Jerusalem with the scanty 
supply of cash they possessed, and from the Holy 
City transmit a supply of money to Sidney. 
Sidney’s funds were completely exhausted by 
the payments he was compelled to make to the 
Albanians and Turks, who considered his quar- 
antine had given them a right to divide his 
purse. It was by no means prudent to dispute 
their impositions, lest a pretext for delay should 
arise out of the dispute, though, after paying all 
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the claims brought against him, Sidney remained 
with only a few dollars in his possession. The 
detention of a few days more at Gaza he regard- 
ed with great indifference ; and when he saw the 
elegant Mr. Ringlady set off with his quarantine 
cook installed as dragoman, he could not resist 
quizzing the mellifluous lawyer on the dimin- 
ished splendor of his equipage, and contrasting 
his present figure with the magnificent appear- 
ance of his train as it was marshalled by Moham- 
med, the pearl of dragomans, under the walls of 
the renowned city of Belbeis. 

Sidney, as soon as his companions were de- 
parted, resolved to seek out a private habitation, 
and thus avoid the expense entailed on him by 
his residence in the tower he had hitherto oecu- 
pied. To effect this, he called on his Persian 
friend, Ibrahim Sishman, to secure his assistance 
in hiring a room. The Persian possessed a 
house in the immediate vicinity of his den in the 
bazaar, in which he occasionally lodged his cor- 
respondents when they visited Gaza, and gener- 
ally used as a store-house for his tobacco and 
coffee. His own dwelling and harem was situat- 
ed in a distant quarter of the town. He now 
offered Sidney the use of the empty house, tell- 
ing him he might occupy it as soon as he liked 
and quit it whenever he pleased. The offer was 
made with a degree of good will that showed it 
was not a mere compliment; so two hammals 
were set to work immediately to scrub the floors 
with soap and water, and Achmet was sent to 
get Sidney’s scanty baggage removed to his new 
domicile. 

While Sidney was detained at Gaza, he found 
himself compelled to pass a good deal of his time 
seated cross-legged in Fat Abraham’s den in the 
bazaar, conversing with his host and the custom- 
ers who stopped before the spot, on the political 
and commercial news of Palestine. Ilis host 
also generally passed part of the evening with 
him under the pretext of rational conversation, 
but more probably to avail himself of an oppor- 
tunity of imbibing a tumbler of strong punch. 
From the Persian, however, Sidney learned a 
good deal concerning the state of Syria, and 
perceived the full meaning of the warning 
Sheikh Salem had given not to delay at Gaza. 

The Moslem population of Syria and Pales- 
tine, particularly landed proprietors and heredi- 
tary Sheikhs, were universally dissatisfied with 
the avarice and extortion displayed by the en- 
lightened and civilized government of Ibrahim 
Pasha and his father, Mohammed Ali. And it 
was now well known that an extensive corre- 
spondence had been established by the Porte 
with all the influential chiefs, for the purpose of 
exciting the people to rebellion. The interfer- 


. of Great Britain as an ally of Turkey was 
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considered certain, and Sidney, to his astonish- 
ment, found all the intrigues of the Foreign 
Office and its restless secretary better known to 
a Persian tobacconist at Gaza than to the British 
consuls in Egypt. 

On the other hand, Ibrahim Sishman ex- 
plained to him that the Christians were gener- 
ally favorable to the Egyptian government. In 
his financial oppression Mohammed Ali had 
placed Christian and Moslem on perfect equal- 
ity; but as the Moslem population was taxed 
with greater difficulty than the Christian, he 
found it advantageous to employ this last as spies 
on their neighbours, and preferred intrusting the 
financial administration to their care. By this 
means they were rendered the partisans of 
Egypt, and as France was the ally of Mohammed 
Ali, they Lecame the enemies of Turkey and 
England. Many of the Christians were now 
employed in watching the movements of the 
Moslem Sheikhs, and, to increase their estima- 
tion with Ibrahim Pacha, they acted as spies on 
every English traveller who visited Syria. 

Ibrahim informed Sidney that the banker Elias 
had made a merit of refusing to supply the Eng- 
lishmen with funds at the divan of Hafiz Bey. 

But as Mohammed Ali had by his last courier 
renewed his orders to treat Englishmen with 
proper attention, Hafiz Bey had only laughed 
at his suspicions, and consequently the Persian 
had ventured to entertain Sidney as his guest, 
without incurring any suspicion of being en- 
gaged in political intrigues with England. 

The first week of this strange life passed 
away very pleasantly; but before the second 
was terminated, Sidney became tired of the 
waste of time; and as no news arrived from his 
companions who had preceded him to Jerusa- 
lem, he gave his host Ibrahim a bill on Beyrout, 
and made all his preparations for quitting Gaza. 

In the morning when he had sent out Achmet 
to hire horses, and was engaged in smoking what 
he hoped would be his last pipe at Gaza, an old 
slave belonging to the household of the Persian 
presented himself. Sidney stretched out his 
hand to receive the money for his bill, which he 
supposed Tbrahim had sent, not being able to 
bring it himself at that early hour; but instead 
of a bag of money, the slave delivered to him a 
letter and a bunch of keys. Sidney supposing 
there was some mistake, declined the letter and 
keys, and asked for his money. He could in- 
duce the slave to utter no words but “ Read it.” 
This was not the easiest task in the world, for 
Sidney was more familiar with the text of Mak- 
rizi than with the epistolary correspondence of 
modern traders. After some trouble he satisfied 
himself that the contents of the letter were 





nearly as follows: — 
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“Prince of my esteem! Sovereign of my re- 
spect! Milord Beyzade, and Kahn!— To bea 
good man like thy servant Ibrahim, profiteth 
nothing in an evil hour. Thy host is compelled 
to fly to collect money for his friends. He is in 
thy debt, but he places all his wealth at thy dis- 
posal, and will arrange accounts at his return. 
Preserve his house and his fame as thou lovest 
righteousness !— Thy servant and friend, Inra- 
HIM SISHMAN.” 

From this epistle Sidney could only collect 
one fact with certainty, and that was, that his 
friend Ibrahim Sishman had decamped with the 
bill on Beyrout, leaving him at Gaza without a 
dollar. 

While he was meditating on this new misfor- 
tune, Achmet rushed into the room, exclaiming, 
with the greatest vehemence,—‘“ They won't 
let us go! Are we slaves? Are we not Eng- 
lishmen? Come to the Bey, Mr. Sidney — 
come to the Bey.” As Sidney could extract 
nothing from Achmet but a rapid repetition of 
these words, nor conjecture what relationship 
existed between the Bey and the letter in his 
hand, to which Achmet pointed in a paroxysm 
of rage which choked his utterance, to the Bey 
he resolved to go. He marched off ace ordingly 
with the letter and the bunch of keys in his 
hand. 

On arriving at the divan of Hafiz Bey, he 
found many of the principal inhabitants of 
Gaza already assembled; and he had no sooner 
saluted the Bey, and the visitors, according to 
the formal ceremonial of Turkish etiquette, than 
the governor said, with great gravity —“ Now, 
here is the Englishman ; what have you to say?” 
Rodoan Aga, a fat old Mussulman, and one of 
the principal contractors for provisioning the 
troops of Mohammed Ali and the pilgrims of 
Damascus Hadj in their passage through the 
Desert, opened the case. 

Roloan Aga said, that the much-esteemed 
Persian merchant, Ibrahim of Hamadan, called 
Sishman, had been suddenly compelled to visit 
Damascus, in order to secure some money in 
danger of falling into the hands of the rebel 
sheikhs, and that he had left the Frank baver- 
guian, or merchant, in charge of his business 
and his magazines at Gaza. The keys of the 
magazines and the letter of instructions were in 
the hands of the Frank; and he, Rodoan, and 
several others present, held orders on the Frank 
both for the payment and the receipt of various 
sums of money and bales of goods. The letter 
written by Ibrahim to Sidney was now read be- 
fore the divan, and_each man offered his remarks 
on it. All agreed that Sidney was thereby 
named the lawful agent of Ibrahim, and that he 
could not refuse the trust confided to him. 
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In vain the Englishman declared he was no 
merchant, and explained that Ibrahim Sishman 
had decamped with his bill on Beyrout. In vain 
he solicited Hafiz Bey to give him the means of 
continuing his journey to Beyrout, where he 
possessed the means of paying every expense he 
might incur. In vain, too, he offered to give 
his claim on Ibrahim either to Hafiz Bey or to 
Rodoan. It was whispered about by his enemy, 
the Consul Elias, that he was agent of the Brit- 
ish Government, sent to purchase provisions for 
an invading army; and Hafiz feared to allow 
him to depart until he received precise instruc- 
tions on the subject from Ibrahim Pasha himself. 
He consequently recommended Sidney to wait 
a day or two for news from Ibrahim Sishman ; 
and concerning his departure he replied only, 
“ Bakalum, we shall see.” 

The discussion at the divan of Hafiz Bey lasted 
all the morning. Rodoan Aga and the Moslems 
of Gaza retired to dine and take their mid-day 
nap, while Sidney retired to his room to medi- 
tate on his embarrassed position. Had he pos- 
sessed a couple of horses, or money enough to 
purchase them, he would, without a moment’s 
hesitation, have put his foot in the stirrup and 
left Gaza, its consuls, and its governor behind, 
and trusted to his good fortune for finding his 
way to Jerusalem. But his empty purse ren- 
dered every project of flight impossible. His 
wits being now sharpened by his misfortunes, he 
easily perceived that Rodoan Aga was in league 
with his host, Fat Abraham, and he had no 
doubt that the departnre of the Persian was 
really connected with the political storm which 
threatened Syria. Even Hafiz Bey, he felt 
assured, possessed some knowledge of the in- 
trigues of the Sublime Porte against Mohammed 
Ali’s domination, and made use of this mercan- 
tile affair as a veil to other projects. The more 
Sidney reflected, the greater he saw his danger 
to be; and yet he was only the more convinced 
of his utter helplessness amidst the mesh of 
intrigues with which he was surrounded. He 
became seriously alarmed at his position, as soon 
as he saw that no exertions of his own could 
possibly improve it. He fell into a reverie’ on 
the doctrine of predestination in the East, which 
seemed to him, in his present situation, infinitely 
more rational than it had ever appeared before. 
The moral and religious disposition of the Arabs 
and Turks began to appear to him as much the 
result of the air and climate as the plague itself; 
and there seemed as much danger of their affect- 
ing the intellects of a traveller who delayed too 
long within the sphere of their operation, as of 
the plague affecting his body. 

His escape was really hopeless. No more trav- 
ellers were likely to pass through Gaza during 
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the summer, and Hafiz Bey was not likely to 
allow him to communicate either with Jerusa- 
lem, Beyrout, or Damascus. He threw himself 
on his sofa in despair, and remained plunged in 
a series of conjectures, each one more disagreea- 
ble than its predecessor. 

Achmet, after placing his master’s breakfast 
before him, had sallied out to the bazaar to col- 
lect news. In about an hour he returned, and 
found Sidney still overpowered with melancholy 
thoughts. “Mr. Sidney! Mr. Sidney! the cof- 
fee cold,” shouted Achmet. 

“Curse the coffee!” replied Sidney, whose 
mind naturally enough reverted to the maga- 
zine filled with coffee in the room below him, 
of which he had suddenly become the commis- 
sion merchant. But he rose up to see how 
Achmet bore their mutual misfortune. To his 
astonishment, Achmet’s black face was radiant 
with joy. Amazed at the change, for when he 
had last looked at Achmet he was in a furious 
passion at their detention, Sidney said — “ Ach- 
met, you seem pleased to stay at this accursed 
spot, Gaza!” 

Achmet rejoined — “ Me no pleased — me no 
help.” 

“ Well then, Achmet, bring me some warm 
coffee, and let me hear what consoles you ?” 

Achmet soon appeared with a fresh supply of 
Mocha; and while Sidney was proceeding with 
breakfast, he seated himself near the door on 
his heels, as was his habit whenever he proposed 
holding a long conversation with his master. 

To Sidney’s question, “ Now, Achmet, tell me 
what I must do?” Achmet replied — “ You must 
keep Ibrahim’s shop, Mr. Sidney, to be sure; — 
you merchant, me slave — plenty of tobacco — 
all go very good.” He then placed all the facts 
he had collected in the bazaar before his mas- 
ter’s mind, and unfolded his own thoughts in 
comments on them, concluding by declaring, 
that Sidney must act as the representative of 
Ibrahim Sishman in the shop in the bazaar, or 
submit to see some other person elected by the 
inhabitants of Gaza to act in his place, and per- 
haps starve in a strange land. As some con- 
solation, Achmet assured his master that there 
could be no doubt that the affairs of Ibrahim 
were really in a prosperons way, and that in a 
very short time they would be able to collect 
money enough to pay the bill on Beyrout, and 
then they could turn over the administration of 
the trust committed to their charge to some oth- 
er deputy. The picture Achmet drew of Sid- 
ney seated like a tailor in the den in the ba- 
zaar, doling out tobacco and coffee to the cit- 
izens of Gaza, was so comic, that, in spite of all 
his embarrassments, Sidney burst into a hearty 
laugh. 
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However Sidney might dislike being a tobac- 
conist in Gaza, his good sense soon convinced 
him that Achmet had taken a very just view of 
his position. Willingly or unwillingly, fate had 
predestined him to keep fat Abraham’s shop. 
He felt, too, that if any thing must be done, the 
true mode is to do it as well as possible; and 
without any more hesitation he took the bunch 
of keys and walked with Achmet to the shop, 
where he was soon seen seated, cross-legged, 
poring over the books and accounts of the Per- 
sian consul. In these researches Achmet af- 
forded him valuable assistance ; for without his 
aid even the simple mysteries of Arabic book- 
keeping might have remained an impenetrable 
labyrinth. Once engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness, Sidney paid the greatest attention to his 
charge, in the hope that he would thereby suc- 
ceed in shortening the period of his compulso- 
ry residence at Gaza. Even Rodoan Aga was 
so delighted with his proceedings, that he ad- 
vised him to settle down for life as a tobacco- 
nist. 

Week after week now crept slowly away. No 
news arrived from Ringlady and Campbell. Tbra- 
him Sishman gave no signs of his existence ; Hafiz 
Bey received no communications from Damas- 
cus; insurrections and disturbances were heard 
of in every direction, and the names of Sheikh 
Salem and his ally the Sheikh of Hebron were 
mingled with reports of a general rebellion in 
Palestine. 

In the meantime Sidney found the gains of 
Oriental commerce, in its regular channel 
through the bazaar of Gaza, very small indeed ; 
and though he emulated the frugality of an 
Arab, he was unable to save the little sum required 
to attempt to escape. He was by the flight of 
Ibrahim suddenly burdened with the mainten- 
ance of his host’s harem, and had discovered, to 
his utter consternation, that he was bound to 
maintain two wives and four children he had 
never seen. Every evening his matrimonial 
duties were brought to his recollection before he 
closed the shop, by the accursed slave who pre- 
sented him with the letter and the keys which 
had robbed him of his liberty. That slave came 
and demanded five piastres, or one shilling, for 
the maintenance of the harem next day; a few 
extra demands were made at stated periods ; and 
Sidney was himself astonished to perceive that a 
household, consisting of eight or nine individuals, 
could live with apparent satisfaction on the tri- 
fling sum of one shilling per diem. The sum, 
however, moderate at it was, absorbed all the 
profits of the retail trade, and the more extended 
transactions of the Persian were now interrupted 
by the disturbed state of the country. 

In vain Sidney toiled to accumulate a sum 


at Gaza. 
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376 Three Months 


large enough to pay his expenses to Beyrout; 
his savings were always swept away by some un- 
avoidable payment. He at last began to despair, 
and fancy himself spell-bound on the verge of 
the Desert; and the sad alternative of being 
compelled to pass twelve years of his life asa 
tobacconist at Gaza — one of his relatives hav- 
ing passed that period in the south of France, a 
detenu of Napoleon’s tyranny — continually pre- 
sented itself to his imagination, and ended by 
plunging him intoa dangerous state of melancholy. 

Determined at last to make a decisive effort 
to break his bonds, Sidney resolved to despatch 
Achmet to Damascus with a petition to Ibrahim 
Pasha; for he saw that without an order from 
that pasha there was very little chance of his 
getting away from Gaza. Accordingly he made 
an application to Hafiz Bey, at his public divan, 
to allow Achmet to accompany the first courier 
he might despatch to Damascus; and at the 
same time he endeavoured to send letters to 
inform the English consuls at Damascus, Bey- 
rout, and Alexandria, of his unfortunate situa- 
tion. Hafiz Bey did not venture to refuse his 
request; but a new difficulty now occurred. 
Sheikh Salem had assembled a considerable 
force in the mountains which bound the plain 
extending from Gaza to Jaffa, and kept the 
garrison of Gaza in such a state of alarm, that 
Hafiz Bey declined sending away any courier 
until he should hear that Ibrahim Pasha had 
reinforced the garrisons of Jerusalem and Jaffa. 

It was now evident that Sidney’s anxiety was 
injuring his health, and his condition excited 
the compassion of Rodoan Aga, who visited him 
every evening to console him. Finding his 
attempts to persuade Sidney to settle at Gaza, 
vain, he one evening addressed him thus :— 

“Thou art ill, aud eager to quit us, Seid 
Aga?” 

“If I fly to the desert, and take the lance of 
a Bedouwee, I will remain no longer at Gaza,” 
was the reply. 

“ Thou desirest to return to England!” 

“Tt is the country of my fathers—if I can 
escape from this spot, I will hasten thither.” 

“Dost thou not see, O Seid Aga! that Hafiz 
Bey feareth to let thee depart? He feareth 
that dog of a usurer, the consul from Sham, who 
placeth the arms of England over his door, and 
lendeth money under their shadow at eighteen 
per cent., and acts as a spy for the great Pasha.” 

“Hafiz may lose his head, and the usurer 
his money-bags, in the storm that is now gather- 
ing,” said Sidney in his wrath. 

“Thou hast said it,” quoth Rodoan Aga, with 
much satisfaction. “ Now I will reveal to thee 
how thou canst escape in spite of the Bey and 
the usurer, and thou wilt aid us in England.” 





at Gaza. 


Sidney now listened eagerly to the plan of 
escape proposed by Rodoan. It was, to suggest 
that Sidney should send a letter to Sheik Salem, 
conjuring him to assist in furthering his escape 
from Gaza, in order that he might repair to La- 
takieh to embark in the fire-ship of the Nemtsch. 
“Doubt not,” added the Aga, “that Salem will 
soon find means to accomplish thy wish. I will 
send one for thy letter in an hour.” Saying 
this, Rodoan rose and shuffled out of the 
room. 

It required no great stretch of sagacity for 
Sidney to perceive that the Turkish party at 
Gaza now expected to derive some advantage 
from his presence in England, and for that rea- 
son they favored his escape. It was not his 
business to point out to them the error of their 
intriguing policy, so he sat down to pen a letter 
to Sheikh Salem. Though short, it was not very 
easily written, and it was hardly terminated ere 
an old Arab entered his room, and said he was 
going to bring tobacco from Beit Mirsim for 
Rodoan Aga, and came to ask for a letter, or 
teskerth. Something in the sound of the voice 
was familiar to Sidney, and on scrutinizing the 
person of his visitor, Sidney recollected that he 
was one of the guides who had attended them in 
crossing the desert. The letter was immediately 


consigned to his care, with an exhortation to 


deliver it as soon as possible into the hands of 
Sheikh Salem, and a good backshish as a weight 
to impress it on the memory. 

In a few days the proceedings of Sheikh Salem 
threw all Gaza into a state of commotion. Ru- 
mors were spread that he had ventured to detain 
Osman Effendi, the brother-in-law of Hafiz Bey, 
and a large sum of money belonging to some of 
the principal inhabitants of the town. Early 
one morning Sidney was summoned to the divan 
of the Governor, by a Chiaous in full uniform. 
At this divan, all the civil and military authori- 
ties, and most of the principal inhabitants of 
Gaza were assembled, all looking particularly 
grave. After Sidney’s entrance a long pause 
ensued, during which he had time to reconnoitre 
this provincial assembly of Arabs. Seated near 
Hafiz Bey, his eye fell on the figure of Hassan, 
the friend of Sheikh Salem, who had weighed 
the intellects of European ambassadors in the 
well-poised balance of his own common sense. 
The sight of the Arabic philosopher cheered 
Sidney, who felt a conviction that he was now 
destined to escape from the meshes in which he 
had been entangled by the mad diplomacy of 
the trading consul of Gaza. 

Hassan at length broke silence, addressing his 
words to Hafiz Bey, but making their import 
interesting to all the assembled Sheikhs and 
Agas. He announced himself as the envoy of 
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Sheikh Salem of Nablous, and Sheikh Abder- | sible to take a last look of the place as the col- 


rahman of Hebron, sent to make a long list of 
complaints against Hafiz Bey and Osman Effen- 
di, but he concluded by suggesting that means of 
composing all disputes might be found, if Hafiz 
Bey would compel the merchants of Gaza to 
undertake the administration of the affairs of 
Ibrahim of Hamadan, called Sishman, and release 
Seid Aga, the English Beyzadé, who was vio- 
lently detained at Gaza, under the pretext that 
he was a Frank bazerguian or usurer, like the 
Christian consuls. The conclusion of Hassan’s 
harangue was in the clear and precise style of 
common sense, and far removed from the misty 
sublime of Frank diplomacy. His words were, 
“Tf Seid Aga, the English Beyzadé, has debts in 
Gaza, Sheikh Salem will pay them: if the Eng- 
lish Beyzadé wants money, or horses, or camels, 
Sheikh Salem will furnish them; whatever ob- 
stacles oppose the immediate departure of the 
Beyzadé, Sheikh Salem will remove them; and 
whatever injury he may sustain, Sheikh Salem 
will most assuredly revenge it. On his head, 
and on mine, I vouch it.” 

In reply to this speech of Hassan, Hafiz Bey 
made one much longer and more formal. A 
long discussion ensued, which occupied the morn- 
ing. In the evening it was resumed, and at last 
it was concluded by arrangement between Has- 
san and Hafiz Bey, in which these two worthy 
plenipotentiaries, like most European ambassa- 
dors, abandoned all consideration of the affairs 
of their allies, and settled that part of the matter 
in dispute as much as possible to their mutual 
satisfaction. It was agreed that Sheikh Salem 
should release Osman Effendi, and the money 
belonging to him and Hafiz Bey, and that Sid- 
ney should accompany Hassan, and quit Gaza 
at daylight next morning. 

That evening Sidney gave twenty piastres to 
the slave from the harem, in order that his two 
wives and four children, with their slaves, might 
feel as much joy in getting quit of their Frank 
lord, as he did in obtaining a divorce from them. 
The keys of the shop and house, and the books, 
the tobacco, and the coffee of Ibrahim Sishman, 
were consigned to the care of Rodoan Aga; and 
Sidney and Achmet moved off that very night to 
the lodging of Hassan and his Arab attendants, in 
order to make sure of their powerful protection. 

Long before daylight they were on horseback, 
and the rising sun was just gilding the humble 
minarets and the fragile buildings of Gaza, as 
Sidney turned to take his last look of the spot 
where he had spent nearly three months, seated 
crosslegged, like a tailor, in its bazaar, acting 
the tobacconist. It was already something like 
the idle vision of a morning dream, exquisitely 
real, but ridiculously improbable. It was impos- 





oring of the scene changed rapidly under the 
rays of the rising sun, without a feeling of mel- 
ancholy ; so that it was not without an effort that 
Sidney turned his back for ever on Gaza. He 
recollected the deep depression of spirits that 
had affected him as he entered, on a lovely even- 
ing; and he now quitted in a brilliant morning 
of a Syrian summer, with a feeling of softened 
melancholy, hoping that he left it a wiser man 
than he had entered its walls, and satisfied that 
he could never forget the experience he had 
acquired in the little den he had so long oceu- 
pied in its bazaar. 

Sidney’s subsequent adventures in Syria were 
not very varied. He soon learned that he was 
extremely fortunate in not accompanying Ring- 
lady and Campbell to Jerusalem. He now heard 
for the first time that they had been murdered 
in an excursion to the pools of Solomon, before 
it had been in their power to obtain a single dol- 
lar to transmit to Gaza. Sheikh Salem, too, 
was prevented from meeting him on the road by 
other cares; but he sent a messenger with a 
purse, and a handsome sabre, which now adorns 
Sidney’s library in Hyde Park Place. The 
messenger recommended Hassan to turn back 
from Jamme to the desolate walls of Askalon, 
where a boat would be found to convey Sid- 
ney to Latakieh. At Latakieh accordingly he 
arrived, and immediately embarked on board 
the Austrian steamer. 

As he was never one of the deveted admirers 
of the simplicity of the administrative forms in 
the Ottoman Empire, nor even very enthusiastic 
in praise of the simple virtues of the Arabic race, 
we presume that he does not consider either the 
social or political condition of a nation in any 
way dependent on its commercial policy; for 
surely, if he thought Free Trade was destined to 
produce in Britain the effects it has produced in 
Turkey, he would not have supported it. We 
have heard him observe of Turkey, that in order 
to derive all the advantages conferred on the 
Ottoman Empire by the freedom of commerce, 
it is necessary for a native to emigrate, and be- 
come a foreigner. It is to be hoped we are not 
to be compelled to pursue the same course, ere 
we can enjoy all the fruits of our own legislation. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

—=9——= 


The Comet, a German Literary Gazette, an- 
nounces that the quantity of paper used in Aus- 
tria amounts to 2,775,000 reams annually. One 
third of this quantity is employed for wrapping 
and packing, 1,350,000 reams for writing, and 
500,000 for printing. It would be interesting 
and instructive to compare the paper statistics of 
different countries. 
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The art of producing, keeping alive, and em- 
ploying fire, is one of the most important inven- 
tions ever made by man. None of the most 
sagacious animals have ever accomplished it, 
and the most cunning monkeys of the African 
forests, although they make use of the fires left 
by the negroes, have not advanced so far as to 
keep them alive, which, suffering as they occa- 
sionally do from the cold, would be very de- 
sirable. 

The navigators found men on several of the 
American islands who were unacquainted with 
fire. When Magellan landed, in 1521, on the 
Thieves Island, the natives were amazed at the 
fire which he lighted, and thought it an animal, 
which clung to and devoured the wood. They 
tried to take hold of it, and when they were 
burned, were confirmed in their erroneous sup- 
position. Even in the interior of Africa, tribes 
have been found, to whom, if not fire, at least 
its use, was unknown. 

How mankind came to discover fire, would 
now be difficult to ascertain. It is probable that 
it was discovered by different nations in different 
ways. , 
According to the Greek mythology, Prome- 
theus stole fire from heaven, and brought it down 
to the earth in a kind of reed. 

The Egyptian priests related as follows: “ The 
lightning once struck a tree in the mountains, 
and set fire to it; one of our countrymen, Vul- 
ean, was pleased with the warmth, and when 
the fire diminished, laid on new wood, and so 
kept it burning. Others followed the example, 
and out of gratitude for the benefits which they 
have since derived from fire, they took the dis- 
coverer for their king.” 

Both these nations seem then to have received 
fire from a tree, which had been struck by light- 
ning, at which one of their countrymen warmed 


it alive by adding wood. They now were ac- 


reproducing it, and, if it accidentally went out, 
they were deprived of its advantages, and com- 
pelled to wait until the lightning again struck a 
tree, and circumstances enabled them to keep 
alive the fire. 

It is clear that this method of preserving fire 
was exceedingly costly ; each family, or at least 
each one that lived apart from others, was obliged 
to keep alive a perpetual flame. Where several 
families lived together, it was possible to entrust 
the charge to one, or to each in turn. This 


himself, and hit upon the clever idea of keeping 


quainted with fire, but they knew no method of 
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Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


METHODS OF PRODUCING FIRE. 


service was important, because carelessness or 
neglect would occasion a common, perhaps an 
irremediable, evil. It, therefore, soon became a 
part of religious worship ; the priests undertook 
the office, and sacred fires were entertained, 
which continued to be honored even after other 
methods of producing fire had been discovered, 
and perpetual fires had thus become unneces- 
sary. In Rome, six virgins, of the most distin- 
guished families, tended the sacred flame of 
Vesta, and it burned more than a thousand 
years after it was no longer required. 

Even in the days of Socrates, the civilized 
Greeks had no simple method of procuring fire, 
and each person was obliged to fetch it from his 
neighbour, when he had occasion to light up his 
hearth. 

Those who lived in the neighbourhood of vol- 
canoes, could obtain fire more readily, especially 
if there were burning springs of naphtha in the 
vicinity ; in this manner, it seems to have been 
procured by the ancient Giours (Persians), who 
also honored it with divine worship. 

The increasing heat which results from the rub- 
ing together of two pieces of wood, or perhaps the 
ignition of two trees which were violently brought 
into contact during a strong wind, may have 
suggested to others the production of fire by 
friction ; and thus they obtained a troublesome, 
but certain method of procuring it. Several 
savage nations in America, Australia, and Af- 
rica, were acquainted with no other method, 
and it was also employed by the ancient Chi- 
nese, the Greeks, and the Hebrews. In many 
languages, as in the Hebrew, the Finnish; and 
the Russian, to light a fire is expressed by “ rub- 
bing” fire, and thus the term indicates this 
method of procuring it. Ata later period, su- 
perstition hallowed the old custom of rubbing, 
and employed it on sacred occasions. Thus a 
vestal virgin, who had suffered her fire to go 
out, was not permitted to kindle it in any other 
way than by the friction of two pieces of wood, 
or from the sun. The ancient Germans had 
the same usage at Pentecost and Midsummer’s 
day. The Russians found the same method in 
use among the Kamtshadales, whom they dis- 
covered shortly before the year 1700. In a dry 
piece of wood in which they bored holes, they 
turned round another piece until it caught fire, 
and for tinder, they made use of dried soft grass. 

The period of the discovery of striking fire 
with a flint and a piece of steel, and of catching 
the spark in tinder or rotten wood, is unknown ; 
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but at any rate it is far more recent than the 
methods we have enumerated. 
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The “Turin Lights,” as they were called, 


also failed on account of their costliness. A 
In the year 1697, the inhabitants of St. Kilda, | wax taper, the wick of which was moistened 


one of the Hebrides, on the coast of Scotland, | with oil of cloves, and strewed with sulphur and 
were unacquainted with the use of the flint and | camphor, was inclosed in a glass tube, and some 
steel. One of the residents had one, kept it | phosphorus laid upon the top of the wick ; the 
secret, and sold fire for three bird’s eggs to the | tube was then warmed, so that the sulphur and 
other natives, until an Englishman, who visited | phosphorus melted and combined together. By 


them in that year, showed them that they had | breaking the tube, the phosphorus set fire to the 
only to strike with their knives against the flints | | taper. 


of their island, to obtain the fire which they had | 
been purchasing. 


The “chemical apparatus” was invented in 


the year 1807. Small matches were covered 
It was reserved for more modern times to in- | with a mixture of sulphur, gum, and kali, and 


vent a number of other methods of producing | dipped, in order to ignite them, into sulphuric 
fire. 


Such are — 1, by phosphorus; 2, by the | acid. Von Romer, in Vienna, improved it by 
compression of air; 3, by the ignition of hydro- | substituting asbestos, soaked in sulphuric acid, 
gen gas by means of electricity (electro-pneu- | for the acid itself. 

matic apparatus, invented by Brander, in Augs- | Mr. Jones, of London, placed the inflammable 
burg, 1778, and Fiirstenberger, in Basle, vid matter in a small roll of paper, and inclosed 
or by means of platina dust (Débereiner’s appa- | within it a glass tube, one third of an inch in 
ratus, invented 1823) ; 4, by the ignition of sul- | length, which held a drop of sulphuric acid. 
phur ; 5, by “ self igniters,” which were, however, | By “striking or squeezing the end of the paper, 
so inconvenient, and attended with so much | the tube is broken and the sulphuric acid ignites 











danger, that they did not come into general use. 

Of all these methods, ignition by ‘phosphorus 
has now displaced the others, and it may be in- 
teresting to see how the present mode has been 
arrived at. 

Immediately after the discovery of phosphorus, 
it was used for the production of fire; but the 
apparatus in which it was applied was too incon- 
venient for general use. The phosphorus was 
dissolved in a small phial, so that it covered the 
sides, and after it had been burning a few 
seconds, the bottle was closed. If a brimstone 
match was put into the bottle and rubbed against 
the phosphorus, it caught fire. But as the phos- 
phorus, upon frequent exposure to the air, lost 
its power, this invention did not become popu- 
lar. Nor was this inconvenience obviated by 
the admixture of wax, sulphur, corkdust, and 
other matters with the phosphorus, all of which 
were tried. 





_the matter. To these matches, he gave the 
name of Prometheans. 

Friction matches, or Lucifer matches, were 
also invented by Mr. Jones, who first contrived 
to ignite the kali, by rubbing it through emery- 
paper, instead of dipping it into sulphuric acid. 
But these matches had scarcely been introduced 
upon the continent, when they were displaced 
by the incomparably better phosphorus matches 
of M. Von Romer, in Vienna, which do not 
require to be drawn through emery-paper, but 
merely to be rubbed against any rough body. 
These soon became a considerable article of ex- 
port from Germany to England, America, Asia, 
and Africa. Frequent imitations have been 
made, and various alterations in the mode of 
preparation have been attempted by different 
manufacturers, but simple phosphorus has been 


proved to be the best material. — Polytechnische 
Zeitung. 





SKETCHES OF 


It is the chief aim of the Daguerreotype to 
furnish its readers with more extensive oppor- 
tunities than they have hitherto enjoyed, of be- 
coming acquainted with the contemporary litera- 
ture not only of England, but also of France 
and Germany. The principal and the best 
method of accomplishing this, must necessarily 
be to lay before them the writings of the best liv- 





ing authors, or such reviews of their works, taken 


FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


from the periodical publications of the day, as 
are calculated to afford the desired information. 

But as a secondary method of accomplishing 
the same purpose, we purpose to furnish, under 
the above title, short sketches of the lives and 
literary productions of distinguished living writ- 
ers, and especially of those, who, their works 
not having been reproduced in this country, are, 
comparatively, little known. 
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CONSTANTIN TISCHENDORF. 


Constantin Tischendorf, professor and doctor 
of Theology in the University of Leipzig, is the 
son of a physician, and was born in the year 
1815, at Lengefeld. He was a student of the- 
ology at Leipzig, from 1834 to 1838, and first 
came before the public as an author with a 
theological prize essay, in 1837. Two years 
later this was followed by a second, but in the 
interval he had published a volume of poems 
and a religious novel. Since that period he has 
devoted himself entirely to the accomplishment 
of a great work, which is of the highest im- 
portance to the whole of Christendom. He is 
employed in collecting and editing all the docu- 
ments scattered in and out of Europe, of greater 
age than a thousand years, which relate to the 
Greek and Latin text of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, and proposes by means of a collation of 
these, to supply a text, especially of the New 
Testament, which may approach as nearly as 
possible to the words of the sacred writers. As 
a portion of this undertaking there have already 
appeared at Leipzig eight large works, five of 
them in folio, which are at the same time 
splendid specimens of German typography. 
Two editions of the text of the New Testament 
have also been stereotyped at Paris. 

In prosecuting his researches Tischendorf 
travelled, from 1840 to 1845, through France, 
England, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, as 
well as to Egypt, the Libyan desert, Mount 
Sinai, Palestine, Asia Minor, Constantinople, 
and Greece. The result of this voyage is a most 
valuable collection of old manuscripts in the 
Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Georgian, Ethio- 
pian and Drusian languages, which has been de- 
posited in the libraries of Leipzig and Dresden. 
A description of his travels has also been pub- 
lished by Tischendorf under the title ‘ Reise in 
den Orient.’ 2 vols. Leipzig. 1846. The value 
of this work is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that Messrs. Longman have published an English 
translation of it, which, although Eastern tour- 
ists of all kinds have glutted the market with 
their productions, has been received with the 
approbation which it deserves. 


THE CHEVALIER OF HAMMER-PURGSTALL. 


Joseph Hammer, knight of the Austrian Leo- 
pold-order, of the Swedish Order of the North- 
star, and of the French Legion of honor, knight 
of the Sardinian Order of St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus, and of the Persian Order of the 
Lion and Sun, privy councillor and member of 
many learned societies, was born at Gratz, in the 
year 1774. At the age of thirteen years he 





Sketches of Foreign Authors. 


devoted himself to the study of eastern lan- 
guages in the oriental academy at Vienna, and 
passed through the seven years course of study 
in that institution. At the expiration of that 
time, he applied himself to the study of the Per- 
sian language, and was soon invited to assist in 
the compilation of Meninsky’s Arabic-Turkish- 
Persian Lexicon. In 1797 Hammer was ap- 
pointed secretary to Baron Jenisch, and accom- 
panied him to Dalmatia. About the same time 
his first essay in this department of Oriental 
Literature was published in the ‘German Mer- 
eury,’ and received the warm applause of Wie- 
land, who was the editor of that publication, as 
well as of Herder, in the ‘ Adrastea” In 
1799 he was sent by the Austrian govern- 
ment to Constantinople, and in the following 
year received a commission to visit the consular 
stations in the Levant, and to report on these, 
and on the political relations of Egypt. But 
the English ministry refused to ratify the con- 
vention which had been concluded between the 
Grand Vizier and the French general Kleber, 
and Hammer remained on board the Tiger with 
Sir Sidney Smith, who was in need of an effi- 
cient interpreter, and whom he accompanied in 
the British expedition to Egypt. After the sur- 
render of Alexandria he proceeded to England, 
where he was treated with much distinction, and 
thence returned to his own country, where he 
filled several important diplomatic posts. 

In 1808, he took up his residence in Vienna, 
and devoted himself to literary pursuits, and at 
this time, he formed a close friendship with 
A. W. v. Schlegel and Madame de Staél, who 
were then living in that city. At the bombard- 
ment of Vienna, he lost a great part of his 
property, but succeeded in rescuing the greater 
portion of the Oriental manuscripts of the Im- 
perial Library from the French plunderers. In 
1811, he was nominated to the post of court- 
interpreter, and at the same time made council- 
lor of the Imperial Treasury. In 1815, the 
Emperor of Russia presented him with the order 
of St. Ann, in brilliants, in acknowledgment of 
the value of his work on the Constitution of the 
Ottoman Empire. Shortly afterwards, the King 
of Denmark gave him the order of Danebrog, 
and during the visit of the Persian envoyé, 
Mirza Abdul Hassan, to the Court of Vienna, 
he received the Austrian Order of Leopold. 
The envoyé, whom he accompanied to court as 
interpreter, presented him with a costly shawl 
and a horse, which he sold for a hundred ducats, 
in order to purchase his own monument, which 
he caused to be made in the oriental style. It 
is of gray marble, with inscriptions in ten lan- 
guages, and sentences from Horace, Shakspeare, 
Dante, Malesherbes, Calderon, and Turkish, 
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Persian, and Arabian authors. The sculptured 
wreaths of lilies with which it is ornamented 
have reference to a Persian diploma, in which 
the title of the ten-tongued lily is given to him. 
In the year 1835 he inherited from his noble 
friend, the Countess Purgstall, with whom he 
had been on most friendly terms, the small 
principality and the large castle of Hainfeld in 
Steiermark, and under the name of Hammer 
Purgstall, was raised into the order of no- 
bility. 

Chevalier Hammer Purgstall has published 
several works, the most valuable of which are 





his History of the Ottoman Empire, which en- 
joys a very high reputation, and his History of 
Turkish Poetry. But his labors have also had a 
very beneficial influence in giving an impulse to 
the study of oriental literature. Goethe acknow!- 
edges himself to be indebted to his investigations, 
and Riickert has pursued the path which he 
marked out; for he is not only a scientific and 
deeply learned writer, but also an elegant and 
finished poet. Germany owes him also a debt 
of gratitude for his long-continued and now suc- 
cessful efforts to procure the establishment of 
an Academy of Sciences at Vienna. 


ES 


COLLECTANEA. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


A correspondent of the Times has detected 
the Fine Art Commissioners “slipping” their his- 
tory, and about to perpetrate a blunder with all 
the formality of a monumental record. One of 
the subjects proposed, as our readers know, for 
the decoration of the House of Lords is “ Raleigh 
landing in Virginia.” To this the trifling objec- 
tion of “ Fumius” is, that Raleigh never was in 
Virginia, “nor ever set foot in North America.” 
“ Tt is true,” the writer continues, “ that in 1759 
he [Raleigh] set sail for Virginia; but he was 
soon driven home by stress of weather and the 
misconduct of his crew. Subsequently, he fitted 
out five or six expeditions for that colony; and 
the energetic though unavailing efforts made by 
him to form a settlement there have doubtless so 
connected his name with Virginia as to lead to 
the popular error that he had himself visited its 
shores. But these expeditions were commanded 
by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, and other able navigators of that age ; and 
never by Raleigh in person. The Southern 
West Indian Islands and the northern coast of 
South America he visited more than once: but 
none of his many biographers, as far as I am 
aware, mention his landing in Virginia; and 
nothing would be more easy than to refute them 
had they done so.” 


UNCLAIMED VALUABLES IN THE ENGLISH 
POST OFFICE. 


An official return has just been printed, 
showing the number of letters now lying in 
the General Post Office containing coin, bank- 
notes, bills of exchange, or other property. 
This return shows that 4,201 such letters are 
lying in the Dead Letter-office, — containing 
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property valued at the almost incredible sum 
of 40,4101. 5s. 7d.; this too has accrued during 
the last three years. For the system pur- 
sued in such cases is, that when all inquiry 
after the destination of the misdirected letters is 
found unavailing, the letters are kept three years, 
to give time for application for them ; after which 
period so much of the property as consists of 
money is paid into the revenue,—and this has 
been done up to the beginning of 1844. Any 
other description of property is periodically sold, 
and the proceeds also paid into the revenue. 
The articles now lying for claimants are of the 
most varied character, some of them of a bulk 
and description little calculated for transmission 
per post. There are trinkets of all kinds, silver 
spoons by the dozen, spectacles, watches, waist- 
coats, shirts, soda powders, artificial flowers, 
books, snuff-boxes, fiddle-strings, dish-mats, petti- 
coats, old clothes, fishing-flies, razors, pictures, 
night-gowns, a clarinet, brass-weights, buttons, 
window curtains, a whistle, Prayer and other 
books, bunches of keys, brad-awls, scissors, and 
a panorama. The more portable articles consist 
chiefly of lace and Berlin work in the form of 
collars, cuffs, “ dolls’ things,” and purses. Of 
documents and papers there are wills, railway 
and other shares, one Greek manuscript, sub- 
peenas, a vast number of pawn tickets, and post- 
age stamps innumerable. The number of money- 
orders undelivered is 346,—for cash to the 
amount of 407/. 12s. 8d. The return from Scot- 
land is quite characteristic of our more careful 
neighbours. The valuables undelivered and 
remaining in the General Post Office in Edin- 
burgh on the 5th January last consist chiefly of 
coin and bank notes, — 4l. 16s. 1d. of the first, 
131. 10s. of the latter ; and only 10s. worth of the 
other property, all contained in 89 letters. On- 
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ly five epistles containing money orders are 
among the “ dead,” — for sums amounting to 3/. 
17s. 9d. In the Irish General Post Office are 
457 undelivered letters, —containing property 
valued at 462/. 9s. 11d. Several of these mis- 
sives contain “ a free passage to New York.” 
The number of unclaimed money orders is 64, 
— for 881. 14s. 9d. — Daily News. 


os 
ne 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE FROM CHINA.— 
Commissioner Lin has caused a Universal Geog- 
raphy to be prepared, which has lately appeared 
in the Province Kiangnan, in twenty volumes. 
In addition to a complete geography of China, 
this work contains descriptions of other coun- 
tries, taken from English and Portuguese works, 
with maps which are also copied from European 
works, but engraved, according to Chinese cus- 
tom, upon wood. The descriptions are very 
tolerable, and they even extend to the literature 
of foreign nations; but the names of some of the 
authors appear in a somewhat singular form. 
The notices of the religions, population, &c., are 
more accurate than might have been expected. 
One section treats of the inventions of foreign 


- nations — railroads and the like ; and another of 


the progress which the barbarians have made in 
Chinese literature. Upon this point the au- 
thors were not, however, very well informed. 
They say that the English have made the most 
progress, and next to them the Germans. Of 
the French, who have done by far the most for 
Chinese literature, they seem to know nothing 
at all. Of Carl Ritter, (which they spell Li ta, 
as they have no r,) they say that he has written 
an admirable Geography of China.—Literarische 
Zeitung. 


Asratic Society or Cuina.— A learned 
Society has been established under this name at 
Hongkong, and Sir John Davis has been elected 
president. The lectures delivered in the monthly 
meetings are to be printed under the title, 
‘“‘ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of China.” 


Tue Rosse Tetescore.— The capacity of 
this instrument is wonderful. Such is its power, 
that if a star of the first magnitude were remov- 
ed to such a distance that its light would be 
three millions of years in reaching us, this tele- 
scope would, nevertheless, show it to the human 
eye. Is it to be wondered at, then, that with 
such an instrument grand discoveries should be 
made ? It has been pointed to the heavens; and, 
although in the beginning only of its career, it 
has already accomplished mighty things. There 
are nebuloas spots in the heavens which have 





Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


baffled all the instruments hitherto constructed, 
but this telescope resolves their true character 
completely. Among the wonderful objects which 
have been subject to its scrutiny is the nebula in 
the constellation Orion. I have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine it. It is one of the most curi- 
ous objects in the whole heavens. It is not 
round, and it throws off furious lights. From 
the time of Herschel it has been subjected to the 
examination of the most powerful instruments ; 
but it grew more and more mysterious and di- 
verse, in its character. When Lord Rosse’s 
great telescope was directed to its examination, 
it for a long time resisted its power. He found 
it required patient examination — night after 
night, and month after month. At length a pure 
atmosphere gave him the resolution of its consti- 
tution; and the stars of which it is composed 
burst upon the sight of man for the first time. — 
Mechanic’s Magazine. 


A valuable discovery is stated to have been 
made at Berlin. The Rev. Dr. Heine, recently 
returned from exploring the libraries of Spain 
for the purposes of ecclesiastical history, brought 
with him several rolls of parchment which he 
purchased from a bookseller, and which he pre- 
sented to the Royal Library. One of these 
was found to be a Palimpsest; which, on ex- 
amination by M. Pertz, proves, it is said, to be a 
fragment of the lost books of Livy — probably of 
Book 98. The writing is stated to bear evidence 
of the highest antiquity ——and may even be of 
Livy’s own age. The Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin has examined the manuscript, and deter- 
mined on publishing an engraved fac-simile. 


—_o— 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


ZADDOK, THE HEBREW WANDERER. By 
H. Hardinge Freiburg. Canto I. London: 
E. Churton. 


As this is but Canto L., and the author leads 
us to believe that there are to be several more 
cantos, we can scarcely express an opinion of 
the work, which, from its introduction, threatens 
to deal roughly with many different customs. 
Zaddok it would seem, is to be a religious 
Childe Harold — travelling over the world like 
the Wandering Jew—but for the purpose of 
detecting error, although not for that alone. It 
is almost unnecessary for a character of this de- 
scription, journeying aimless, that he should 
have known sorrows. Zaddok had drunk of 
sorrow’s saddest cup :— 


“ He yields, he bends not now —yet, was there time 
When he could love, and sweet affection share. 
He was caress’d — but ah! did ivy climb 
icant bibttem, extents totbelaientnaie, 
































Short Reviews and Notices. 


*T was but to wound his heart, and strip and bare 
The arm which clasp’d it. He has not outgrown 
His nature’s weakness, but cold and sear, 
By sympathy abused, his leaf is thrown 

Amidst the graves of earth, and now he stands alone. 


* And thus to be alone — the heart still young, 
And full of love and feelings conjugal, 
With power to smile — this is to he among 
The tombs, and yet not dead — or through the hall, 
Where every chair and picture doth recall 
The childhood gone — to wander, desolate, 
And know, that this we feel within is all 
Remains to say we live —then close the gate 
And fly —the recollections we can never hate. 


“ And he had children, too—sweet lambs were they ; 
His bosom cherished them — for them his prayer 
Did hourly rise; he taught them how to pray! 
And watch’d each little thought-bud, lest the air 
Might harm its growth; and he had hopes which 

were 
The soul of all his energy: they gave 
His toil repose, and bade him persevere 
Against hope oft; — but ah! ’tis His to save 
Who brings our hopes, our prayers, and children, to 
the grave. 

“ And he had friends: they too are gone. The flower 
Which cheers, at intervals, the desert way, 

Is bright, but frail; it has not truth — the shower, 

Which is vitality — it smiles a day ; 

But love it, culture. feed it as we may, 

It withers, dies. We had misgivings, fears, 

Yet struggled still: but no! the sunny ray 

Is not the soul of friendship — this appears 
Through change, unchanged —’tis nourish’d by its 

own fresh tears ! 


“ An eye for an eye — the world is a mart 
Where only this is bartered or exacted ; 
But when the truth would seek a heart for heart, 
Man wends him round the busy earth distracted, 
And finds this ae exchange 1s only acted 
On life’s false theatre ! — the tone, the mien, 

May be the same, but not in faith compacted. 
There is no inward life ;— that which hath been 
All peace before the world, is war behind the scene!” 

Zaddok has within him more, perhaps, of 
Puseyism than might be expected from a Hebrew 
wanderer. On his arrival in England, he quar- 
rels principally with cruelty to asses — with pews 
in churches, and with their closed doors on week 
days, because, it would appear, he is withheld 
by a pine or oaken door, an iron bolt, or a 
patent lock, from prayer. When Zaddok wan- 
ders farther, perhaps, he may be taught that 
prayers are not confined to churches — that for 
them the whole earth has been sufficiently con- 
secrated. But if he travels much farther, there 
is vigor enough in his pen to give the critics 
trouble. He will not write and perish unnoticed. 
— Tait’s Magazine. 


SPENSER AND THE FAERY QUEEN. 
Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 

This is a reprint, with the spelling modern- 
ized, of the first book of the poet’s great work 
—preceded by a dissertation on him and it; 
and is one of a class of publications for which 
America is deserving of credit. Messrs. Wiley 


By 
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& Putnam, and others, seem to have organized 
a regular system of translation and revival, by 
which the best works of Europe — French, 
German, and English—are introduced to the 
American reader.— Mrs. Kirkland’s prefatory 
essay is elegant and judicious— Atheneum. 


Tue Patriots or Iraty: AN APPEAL IN 
THEIR Benatr.—By J. F. Stanford, Esq. — 
A defence of the policy of Pius IX. against the 
aggressions of Austria. 

The writer endeavours to explain to the 
world the position of the Roman See and of 
the parties into which the Roman State is 
divided—in order to show more fully the 
benefits produced and purposed by the present 
Pope. According to our apologist, the position 
of the sovereign Pontiff is now most critical, 
the danger of some coup de main on the part 
of: Austria is imminent, and the crisis of the 
liberal movement has arrived. Under these 
circumstances, he calls for a declaration of 
national feeling from the people of England. 


Tue Tree Rose. By A. H. B. 


To all those who have gardens and cultivate 
roses — and who would not if they could ?— we 
have only to say that this is a series of papers, 
with additions, which appeared in the Gardener’s 
Chronicle, to afford a guarantee of its value and 
adaptation for the end which it has in view. Every 
step in the process of the cultivation of the rose 
is here described : and if those who endeavour to 
cultivate roses by its direction do not succeed, it 
will not be the fault of the book. It is illustrat- 
ed by twenty-four wood-cuts; which will great- 
ly assist the unitiated in the art and mystery of 
tree-rose growing— an art amply repaying any 
trouble that may be taken to master it. 


Domestic Fow.s: THEIR NATURAL His- 
TORY, BREEDING, RearinG, &c.— By H. D. 
Richardson. 

To all who keep fowls of any kind, this 
book will be found of interest: and even those 
who, like ourselves, live immured in the smoke 
of a great city, will find in it many agree- 
able recollections renewed of farm-yard scenes 
and of the habits and manners of their most 
favored tenants. The work is written in a style 
that cannot fail to please,— whilst it imparts 
much useful information. 


—_o— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLAND. 


Ackfield’s (E.) The Intellectual Family, 3s. 

schyli Perse, by F. A. Paley, 3s. 

Christie’s Course of Mathematics, Vol. IT. Pt. 
III. ‘ Geometry,’ 10s. 
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East’s (Rev. J.) Glimpses of Ireland in 1847, 
2s. 6d. 
Ellis’s (Mrs.) Temper and Temperament, Vol. 
5 


. 5s. 

Goethe’s Autobiography, ed. by Godwin, Pts. 
Ill. & IV. in 1 vol. 7s. 

Keble’s (J.) Christian Year, 30th ed. 3s. 6d. 

Keble’s (J.) _ Innocentium, 4th ed. 3s. 6d. 

Kelly’s (W.) Tables for the Cubical Contents 
of Earthwork, 8vo. 5s. 

Landor’s (S.) — on 7s. rien’ 

Malan’s (Rev. J. C.) Exposition of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, 2s. haa 

Miiller’s Principles of Physics and Meteorol- 
ogy, col. plates, 18s. 

Sutclifie’s (Rev. J.) Catechism of the Chris- 
tian Religion, 1s. _ 

Wilkinson’s (Sir G.) Hand-Book for Travel- 
lers in Egypt, 15s. 

Wood's (J. H.) History of the General Bap- 
tists, 5s. 

Wordsworth’s Poems, Select Pieces from, 6s. 6d. 


FRANCE. 


Histoire de la Réformation du seizitme siécle. 
Par J. H. Merle d’Aubigné. Tom. IV. Paris. 
$1,50. 

Iconographie ornithologique. Nouveau Re- 
cueil général de planches peintes d’Oiseaux, 
accomp. d’un texte raisonné, critique, et descrip- 
tif. Par O.des Murs. Paris. 

Histoire naturelle des poissons ; par Cuvier et 
M. A. Valenciennes. Tom. XIX. Strasbourg. 

Histoire naturelle des insectes. Aptéres. Par 
Walkenaer et P. Gervais. Tom. IV. Paris. 

Considérations géologiques sur le mont Saléve 
et sur les terrains des environs de Genéve. Par 
Alph. Favre. Geneve. $1,20. 

rey Chaucer, poéte anglais du quatorz- 
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ime sitcle. Anal et fragmens. Par II. 
Gomont. Paris. ibe. " 

Histoire authentique et secrete des traités de 
1815 dans leurs rapports avec la restoration et 
la revolution de juillet. Par M. Capefigue. 
Paris. $1,50. 

Histoire des souverains pontifes romains. Par 
A. de Montor. Paris. $1,20. 

Histoire de Henri VIII. et du schisme d’An- 
gleterre. Par M. Audin. 2 Vols. Paris. $3. 

Histoire des races maudites de la France et de 
VEs e. Par F. Michel, Dr. et Prof. 2 Vols. 
Paris. $4. 

Les Germains avant le Christianisme. Re- 
cherches sur les origines, les traditions, les insti- 
tutions des peuples germaniques, et sur leur 
établissement dans l’empire romain. Par A. F. 
Ozanum. Paris. $1,20. 


GERMANY. 


Einfacher Wegweiser durch die heil. Schrift 
fiir den Schul und Hausgebrauch. Von Dr. H. 
Dittmar. Sulzbach. 50c. 

Lehrbuch der christl. kirchlichen Arcbiologie. 
Von Dr. H. E. Guericke. Leipzig. $1,50. 

Mythologie und Symbolik der christlichen 
Kunst von der iltesten Zeit bis ins 16. Jahrhun- 
dert. Von. F. Piper. Weimar. $2,75. 

Die Siinde und die Siinden gegen den heil. 
Geist. Eine gekronte Preisabhandlung von I. 
L. Hoffman. Regensburg. 50c. 

Die Entwickelung der religiosen Idee im 
Judenthume, Christenthume und Islam. Von 
Dr. L. Philippson. Leipzig. 80c. 

Denkmahle des Mittelalters. Von H. Hat- 
temer. St. Gallen. 

Handbuch der Universalgeschichte. Von W. 
Zach. Ressel. Wien. 

Historisch-geographischer Hand-Atlas von Dr. 
C. v. Sprumer. 
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